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Editorial 


To an earnest but somewhat baffled faculty committee laboring to de- 
fine th’ ~hjectives of a liberal education, Edmund Ezra Day once remarked 
that tl ree essential characteristics of the educated man are: a genuine 
appreciation of the heritage of his past; a clear understanding of his con- 
temporary world and his role in it; and a creative orientation toward the 
future. It is not inappropriate to consider these same criteria as policy 
guide lines in the conduct of an institution, for example, a scientific journal. 
Thus it seems fitting, as we initiate this new phase in the life of Sociometry, 
to make our bows to Past, Present and Future. 

When in 1937 Dr. J. L. Moreno founded this journal he brought to it 
the rich experience and wisdom of a psychiatrist who had boldly pioneered 
in new and untried diagnostic and therapeutic procedures that placed great 
theoretical and practical emphasis on the processes and products of social 
interaction. There can be no doubt that his impact has been substantial. 
Of immediate concern to us here is that we capitalize fully on the ad- 
venturous and creative spirit which has marked the journal since its in- 
ception. This spirit will remain a bright and treasured part of our heritage 
regardless of the fate of particular theories and methods. 

Mindful of our past, not only in this journal but in the field at large, 
we must so read our present role that we appear neither as mere extrapo- 
lations of the past nor as misguided seers of the future. The interest of our 
position is greatly enhanced by the recognition that we not only represent 
a change point in temporal development but also profess a field which 
itself simultaneously faces two arenas of scientific investigation. For we 
aspire to produce the connective tissue of knowledge which joins that of 
the person and of the collectivity. To live up to the requirements of this 
responsibility calls for an amount of disciplined creative imagination and 
refinement of technology which we can now barely muster. It is with a 
lively sense of this responsibility that the present editors will strive to see 
that the pages of Sociometry reflect the best in theoretical structuring, 
rigorous testing, and implementing technology which focuses on the 
systematic exploration of processes and products of social interaction at 
the inte: personal, intrapersonal, intergroup and intragroup levels. 

“Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen” (1). It is an intriguing thought that within the decade social 
psychologists will be submitting articles to Sociometry in which the theo- 
retical formulations firmly weave together the phenomena of social inter- 
action at all its levels and which report empirical testing implemented by 
designs and methodologies of such clarity and rigor that querulous editors 
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can find no gnats at which to strain. We are giving substantial odds that 
graduate students now reading this will be doing no less—at least they 
had better be. When this day dawns we shall have made fact of staked 
claims to a central position in the behavioral sciences. 

Having thus made our bows, we wish only to add our cordial invitation 
to all our colleagues to make the fullest and wisest possible use of these 
pages for the advancement of research in social psychology. 

THE Epiror 


REFERENCES 
1. Hebrews xi, 1. The Holy Bible, King James version, 1611. 


Sex Role Differentiation in Jury Deliberations’ 


Frep L. Srroptseck, University of Chicago 
Ricuarp D. Mann, University of Michigan 


The empirical approach to the study of role behavior which has grown 
from the application of Bales interaction process categories in different 
situations is now approaching the phase of development in which the orig- 
inal findings generate new problems (1, 2, 5). The instance being considered 
in the present paper relates to the carry-over of interaction role specializa- 
tions from primary groups to a type of ad hoc problem solving group—a 
12 person jury deliberation. 

The subjects in the jury experiments—unlike the students, military 
personnel and patients on whom so much small group research has been 
done—were markedly differentiated in age and socio-economic status. In 
addition, although male and female college students and patients have been 
subjects in some previous small group research, the men and women drawn 
as jurors are fully established in their sex and occupational roles. Thus, 
if conventional structural variables like age and socio-economic status and 
sex are important determinants of interaction roles in groups, then a sub- 
ject population of the type provided by the jurors should be maximally 
favorable to the identification of the relationships involved. 

In the search for structural correlates of interaction roles there are effects 
like age in the adult range for which there are no clear a priori expectations; 
for others, like socio-economic status, expectations growing from empirical 
studies are available; and for sex role, both empirical and theoretical ex- 
pectations exist. In general, however, research directed toward the relation 
of small group performance and conventional structural variables is not 
extensive (3, p. 351). 

In the present instance, age and socio-economic status may be quickly 
treated. Age does not appear to be an important determinant of interaction 
role for the persons 21 to 65 involved in the jury deliberations. There is 
some evidence that middle-aged women and young and old men are more 
active, but these trends do not emerge clearly. Strodtbeck’s prior cross- 
cultural family study (8) and an unpublished work by Caudill suggested 
that higher status persons would participate more heavily in the group 
discussion. This has been confirmed (10). Activity level, which is believed 
to be the most important determinant of status in the small group, has been 

1A report of the experimental jury investigation conducted as part of the Law 


and Behavioral Science Project with funds granted by the Ford Foundation at the 
Law School, The University of Chicago. 
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retained as a classification in the present analysis. This offers an approx- 
imate means of assessing the contribution of socio-economic status to the 
differentiation observed in the present data. 

Only for sex role differences were there qualitative expectations which 
might be tested in terms of interaction process categories. Consider the 
following: 

a) Slater (7) has found in small ad hoc discussion groups that the member 
designated by other members as having contributed most to getting the 
job done is characterized by an interaction profile which is different from 
the man designated as “best-liked’”’ in the following ways: the task specialist 
gives a higher percentage of his acts in 4) Gives Suggestion, 5) Gives 
Opinion, and 8) Asks for Opinion, while giving a lower percentage of his 
acts in 2) Shows Tension Release, 3) Shows Agreement, and 11) Shows Ten- 
sion. These findings have been supported in a study by Mann (4). 

b) Strodtbeck (8, 9) has demonstrated that in both father-mother-son 
and in husband-wife interaction there is a task and social-emotional 
specialization and, further, that it is the husband or father who prepon- 
derantly plays the task role and the mother-wife who plays the social- 
emotional role. 

c) In Parsons, Bales, and Shils (6), the authors suggest two points which 
exist as a part of their theory and relate a) and c) above. First, task and 
social-emotional specialization, equated roughly with concentrations of 
activity in Attempted Answers (categories 4, 5 and 6) and Positive Re- 
actions (categories 1, 2, and 3) is described as arising in all groups (see 
also 7, p. 306). Therefore, this differentiation may be expected in jury de- 
liberations as well as in groups working on the type of task employed by 
Slater. Second, the authors state their thesis that the instrumental leader- 
ship of the father and the social-emotional specialization of the mother is 
a pervasive pattern with important implications for such matters as: the 
effective socialization of the child; the stability of the nuclear family; and 
the channeling of latent personality patterns of males and females. Task 
and social-emotional differentiation becomes the central theme of the 
later book, Family, Socialization and Interaction Process (5). 

Taken together, the above points suggest the hypothesis that sex role 
differentiation in the jury will arise, and will result in men more frequently 
being task, and women, social-emotional specialists. Our objective is to 
test this hypothesis on a particular set of deliberations. 


SOURCE OF DATA 


The data employed arises from mock jury deliberations conducted in 
connection with the Law and Behavioral Science research of the Law School, 
University of Chicago. The participants in these deliberations are jurors 
drawn by lot from the regular jury pools of the Chicago and St. Louis courts. 
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The jurors listen to a recorded trial, deliberate, and return their verdict— 
all under the customary discipline of bailiffs of the court. The deliberations 
are recorded with two microphones to facilitate binaural identification of 
individual participants. The recordings are fully transcribed and these 
protocols are in turn scored in terms of interaction process categories. The 
scoring is done by an assistant who listens again to the recording and has 
available the indications of non-verbral gestures made by the original 
observer. The level of inter-scorer reliability is checked before the $coring 
begins and rechecked periodically while scoring is in process. *** "™ 

The 12 protocols utilized in the present paper were the final 12 in a set of 
30 in which the jurors considered an auto negligence case. Seventeen of the 
144 jurors originated less than 5 acts each and have been dropped from the 
tabulations. For each of the remaining jurors, the acts originated by cate- 
gory have been expressed as a percentage of their total acts originated. 
In this form the standard deviation of each category is highly correlated 
with the percentage of acts in that category, (rho is 0.90). For computa- 
tional purposes, the percentages have been transformed to log (x + 1), 
the rank correlation between the mean and standard deviation is reduced 
to rho equal —0.05 after this transformation. 


ANALYSIS 


Initial inspection of the date reveals that men originate significantly 
more acts than women in each socio-economic status level, but category 
usage and socio-economic status themselves do not seem to be closely re- 
lated save for the fact that higher status persons originate more acts. The 
reader is reminded that by expressing the frequency of acts in each category 
as a percentage of each person’s own total, the reflection of the actual 
number of acts originated has been removed. It is, however, indicated that 
persons who have been high or low participators be tagged and fo!lowed 
separately in the remainder of the analysis. 

The reason for tagging activity level can be made clear by use of a set 
of 17 comparable deliberations (the first 18 in the series excluding one hung 
jury). For these deliberations the interaction profile by participation rank 
was prepared. In Table 1, this result is presented. In order for the inter- 
action profiles to be based upon nearly equal frequencies, adjacent ranks 
have been collapsed. The trend with decreased activity may be read by 
comparing the values from left to right. These data are not transformed; 
each cell entry is a percentage of the base number of acts shown at the 
bottom of each column. ; 

In Table 1, the rank one participants are high in 4) Gives Suggestion 
and 6) Gives Orientation but not in 5) Gives Opinion. The lower ranks, in 
terms of participation, are high on 2) Shows Tension Release and 3) Shows 
Agreement, but it is the intermediate participation ranks which are highest 
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TABLE 1 
Interaction Profile by Participation Rank 
Rank 
Categories Total 
Hight | 2&3 (4,5, &6 p andl 
A. Positive Reactions | 
1. Shows solidarity . 87 1.34; 1.26; 1.14 1.16 
2. Shows tension release 1.64 2.54 | 3.32) 4.60 2.96 
3. Agrees 14.38 | 16.67 | 18.61 22.49 | 17.86 
B. Attempted Answers | 
4. Gives suggestion | 5.05 4.79 | 3.27| 2.66 4.01 
5. Gives opinion 21.23 | 26.36 | 27.90 | 29.32 | 26.13 
6. Gives orientation | 46.50 | 38.11 | 36.49 | 31.46 | 38.32 
C. Questions | | 
7. Asks for orientation | 4.49 5.12 | 4.57) 4.51) 4.69 
8. Asks for opinion | 3.70 1.83 | 1.11 | 1.01 | 1.93 
9. Asks for suggestion | 44 10 | .10 13 .19 
D. Negative Reactions | 
10. Disagrees | 1.29] 2.43] 2.30! 1.87] 2.00 
11. Shows tension .33 a Ot a Se 
12. Shows antagonism .07 .29 | .16 ll | 17 
Total | 99.99 | 100.00 | 99.99 | 100.01 | 100.01 
Base Frequencies | 5411 | 6177 | 5777 | 4656 | 22021 





in 1) Shows Solidarity. The close, but not perfect, correspondence between 
high activity and emphasis upon Attempted Answers and low activity and 
Positive Reactions suggest that both sex and activity may be determinants 
of task sxd social-emotional specialization and hence should be viewed as 
joint effects in the analysis. 

One further consideration arises concerning the perceived appropriateness 
of behavior by persons of each sex and activity level. In each of the juries, 
the participants were asked to indicate four fellow jurors whom they felt 
“really helped the group arrive at its decision.” This question was phrased 
in such a way as to permit the respondent to nominate fellow participants 
for either task or social-emotional contributions. A classification based 
upon the number of choices received has been retained in the analysis. 

In summary, the classificatory designations are: 

Sex: M male 
F female 

Activity: A active, originated more than the median 80 acts. 
I inactive, originated less than 80 acts. 

Choice: C_ chosen, received more than the median 2 votes. 
U__underchosen, received less than 2 votes. 


ess 
es, 
felt 
sed 
nts 


sed 
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The 127 individuals are distributed as follows: 


MAC 32 FAC 8 
MAU 13 FAU_ 10 
MIC 16 FIC 8 
MIU 25 FIU 15 


For a particular category, the acts of the 127 persons can be distributed 
into a 2 x 2 x 2 factorial pattern. The authors are indebted to Lee H. Hook 
and John Nadler for adapting generalized formulae for the analysis of 
variance into a form that would accommodate the unequal frequencies in 
the cells. It is to be noted that the multinominal character of the full set 
of Bales’ categories causes findings reported for different individual cate- 
gories to be highly dependent. The reader should understand category by 
category comparisons to be the equivalent of viewing interrelated data 
from different perspectives. The comparisons are not independent. 


RESULTS 


In Table 2, percentage profiles for 127 jurors split into inactive and active 
males, inactive and active females are presented. The data in this form 
show women to exceed men in the three Positive Reactions categories and 




















TABLE 2 
Interaction Profile By Sex and Activity 
| Male | Female 
Categories 
Inactive | Active Inactive Active 
A. Positive Reactions 
1. Shows solidarity | 1.14 1.03 1.39 1.45 
2. Shows tension release | 1.75 | 1.850 2.49 2.91 
3. Agrees | 10.50 8.26 16.98 | 20.59 
B. Attempted Answers 
4. Gives suggestion 3.50 3.54 2.31 1.52 
5. Gives opinion | 25.44 19.42 22.07 | 18.07 
6. Gives orientation | 41.59 48.49 35.96 | 34.95 
C. Questions 
7. Asks for orientation 4.85 | 5.09 6.33 6.76 
8. Asks for opinion | 1.08 | 2.65 77 1.26 
9. Asks for suggestion 00 | .08 .00 
D. Negative Reactions 
10. Disagrees 6.46 4.99 3.70 9.31 
11. Shows tension 1.82 | 2.61 1.54 2.36 
12. Shows Antagonism 1.88 | 2.36 46 77 
Total | 100.01 | 100.02 | 100.00 | 99.98 
Base frequencies | 1486 | 12413 648 3093 
Jurors 41 | 45 23 18 
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TABLE 3 
Significance Tests for Activity, Sex and Choice Effects 
) iti 




















| | 
Variation i : Reactions ei ot nea Questions | Reactions 
| (1,2 & (4) | (5) | (6) | , 19, 11 & 12) 
Activity | 1 - | ae ee ee ee | A > It 
Sex od _ M>fFt|M>Ft| — | -— 
Choice &. — |C> Ut | — — | — | as 
Interactions 4 | =. _ 


Deviations | 119 | | | 





* F greater than .05. 
7 F greater than .01. 
1 F greater than .001. 


to be exceeded by men in the three Attempted Answers categories. This 
finding strongly confirms the hypothesis that there is a continuance in 
jury deliberations of sex role specialization observed in adult family be- 
havior. 

The results of the factorial analyses are presented in Table 3. To con- 
serve space, several conventions have been adopted which require explana- 
tion. Since all of the analyses of variance were identical, the detailed break- 
down of the degrees of freedom is shown on the left. The order of the two 
factors involved in instances which were significantly different, and the 
significance level, are given in the appropriate cells. In the actual computa- 
tions, each degice of freedom was isolated. Since none of the interactions 
were significant, they have been pooled for this table. In addition, each 
category was analysed separately before being combined izto the major 
areas shown in the table. There was an appreciable number of persons with 
no acts in category 1) Shows Solidarity and 2) Shows Tension Release. 
While some discrimination has been lost by grouping the three Positive 
Reactions together, categories with inconsistent trends were not pooled. 
Similar compressions were made for Questions and Negative Reactions. In 
the Attempted Answers categories, the trends for 5) Gives Opinion and 6) 
Gives Orientation were not identical, and these categories have been ana- 
lyzed separately. Category 4) Gives Suggestion has a low mean frequency 
and would have been pooled with adjacent categories if the incons stent 
trends had not been present. As a result, it was necessary to check with 
non-parametric methods the significance tests reported for category 4. 

Concerning the substantive information in Table 3, consider the first 
row of the table. It may be seen that more active persons, A, exceed less 
active persons, I, in three ways. They have a greater frequency of acts in 
category 6) Gives Orientation. In Table 1, it may be noted that almost 
50% of the acts of the most-speaking person (most frequently, the jury 
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foreman) are directed to non-interpretative orientation remarks. This effect 
persists after the correction by sex role and choices received involved in the 
analysis have been made. In addition, more active persons are higher in 
Negative Reactions—this could not have been anticipated from Table 1, 
but it is consistent with the conception of the more active person as as- 
suming more responsibility to curb and control activities of others in the 
meeting. 

The finding that more active persons are significantly high in Questions 
raises an interesting point. Is this the function of the necessity for consensus 
in the jury, or does it relate to the increased need to use questions to keep 
low participating members from withdrawing in a group as large as twelve? 
Comparisons with profiles from 12-man groups engaged on other tasks 
would be helpful here. 

With regard to the male-female differences reported in the second line 
of Table 3, the apparent trends by sex groups in Positive Reactions fore- 
cast by Table 2 have been confirmed—females are significantly higher than 
males. For the task component as reflected by Attempted Answers, the 
two larger categories 5) Gives Opinion and 6) Gives Orientation are sig- 
nificantly differentiated by sex—males are higher than females. For cate- 
gory 4) Gives Suggestion, which has a mean incidence rate of less than 2%, 
the difference is consistent in direction, male being higher than female, but 
not clearly significant. 

Differences in the number of choices received from fellow jurors do not 
seem to be related to relative category usage, save in one instance. Persons 
making more suggestions appear to have received more choices. 

In the analyses by indiv:dual categories, there was just a suspicion of 
evidence that 2) Shows Tension Release (i.e., laughing and joking) increased 
the choices received by males but reduced the choices received by females. 
This interaction disappears in the composite calculation. 

A similar effect occurs in Questions; asking questions increases choices 
received by men but reduces choices received by women. This interaction 
effect, which approaches the .06 level, is not shown in Table 3 in which an 
.05 probability criterion is used. These fragmentary clues involving inter- 
action effects may deserve attention in later research, but for present pur- 
poses there is no conclusive evidence that male-femsle reversal of typical 
roles result in higher choices received, nor are there ot: er interactions which 
result in significant effects. 


DISCUSSION 


To recast our findings slightly, the data suggests that men pro-act, that 
is, they initiate relatively long bursts of acts directed at the solution of the 
task problem, and women tend more to react to the contributions of others. 
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These important differences, which may be read from the interaction pro- 
files, coexist with similarities arising from the information-exchanging, 
consensus-seeking nature of the deliberation problem. By and large, the 
jurors’ interaction profiles are quite similar. In the face of this similarity 
the direction of attention of the differences associated with sex roles should 
not be permitted to obscure the determinative influences of the problem 
situation. 

Concerning the problem-situation, one might be inclined to believe that 
women were generally less competent than men to discuss the issues of 
negligence and damages involved in the deliberation. This line of reasoning 
suggests that social-emotional specialization is a substitute for task com- 
petence. While this cannot be proven or disproven with our data, it may be 
of value to note the category usage of less active men. If one assumes less 
active men were less competent than more active men, then less active men 
should also have been higher on social-emotional emphasis. There is little 
evidence for this in Table 2. Both the active and the less active men are 
clearly distinguished from the women. Thus, the exact role of competence 
for the problem is not clear, but it is strongly doubted that it accounts for 
a substantial portion of the profile differences here observed. 

It should perhaps be stressed that the acts involved in the task and social- 
emotional distinction are included in the repertoire of all persons. When 
taken in isolation, these acts do not suggest male or female behavior; it 
is only in the statistical analysis of aggregates of acts that the sex-typed 
connotation emerges. Among the various subjects, there are many indi- 
vidual instances in which men are more social-emotional than women, and 
vice versa. The twelve juries reported upon contained from one to six 
women, however, in the aggregate profiles there were no discernible trends 
associated with the increased number of women in the group. 

Parsons has noted that occupations like teacher, social worker, secretary 
and nurse, which have a high representation of women, involve large ex- 
pressive and supportive components, like those associated with the wife- 
mother role (see 5, p. 15 fn.). Direct appraisal of the implied hypothesis 
that women seek jobs outside the nuclear family similar to their job in the 
nuclear family is difficult. It involves both a disentangling of historical and 
cultural factors and an empirical study of the quality of relationships in the 
jobs in question. While this has not been done, the hypothesis is of interest 
as illustrative of a type of reasoning which might plausibly be applied to 
the interaction differences found in the present data. 

For the small system of social relations involved in a deliberation, the 
interaction profile is in many ways analogous to an occupation in the larger 
social system. People select, or drift into, their behavior in the group much 
as they do their occupation. Training and aptitude requirements foreclose 
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some roles (or “jobs’’), but among the remainder there is a latitude for 
selection. Insofar as the effects of the differential socialization of boys and 
girls and their subsequent sex-typed associations have been lasting, it may 
be reasoned that a latent personality basis has been formed for interaction 
role selection. As a result, from among the allowable interaction roles in 
the deliberation, a task emphasis tends to be selected by men and a social- 
emotional emphasis by women. 

Each juror, or more generally, each person, has the ability to play a 
variety of roles which almost always exceeds the number elicited by the 
situation in which he operates. Each problem-situation is potentially solv- 
able by a range of role assignments. Each group will tolerate a variety of 
role combinations. But finally, and this is perhaps the appropriate perspec- 
tive for viewing the present findings, there are traces of continuity not- 
withstanding the latitude arising from individual, situational, and group 
sources. Our data indicates that the structural differentiation of sex role, 
relating as it does to the nuclear family experience, constitutes a slight, 
but persistent continuity and that over the range from family problem solv- 
ing to jury deliberations, sex-typed differentiation in interaction role cui 
be reliably demonstrated. 


Manuscript received: August 22, 1955 
Revised manuscript received: November 7, 1955 
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A Mass Communication Model of Stimulus Response 
Relationships: An Experiment in Leaflet 
Message Diffusion’ 


Metvin L. De FiEevr, Indiana University 


The present study attempts to provide a tested hypcthesis relating the 
intensity of a mass communications message stimulus to the degree to 
which it can be spread through a community population. In addition, the 
extent to which a community population can be induced to initiate action 
of a specified nature on the basis of such communication under various con- 
ditions of presentation is investigated. To accomplish these objectives, 
a mathematical mode! relating communication stimulus intensity and the 
extent of response is developed and applied to the several behaviors under 
study in a controlled experiment involving eight small towns. For the pur- 
poses of this experiment airborne leaflets provided a mass communication 
medium over which considerable control could be exerted. The relation- 
ships investigated are not restricted to leaflets but should be applicable to 
other media as well. 

Leaflets have become one of the major tools of psychological warfare, 
providing a flexible communications medium with a wide range of use. 
They have been used extensively by the armed forces in tactical and strate- 
gic missions against troops and enemy homelands as well as for spreading 
news and information in neutral or friendly territories. American forces 
distributed about three million leaflets during World War I; in World War 
II there was a thousandfold increase in the number used; and in Korea 
several billions of leaflets were dropped on behalf of the United States and 
the United Nations’ cause. 

Leaflets are simple devices for communicating to people. Consisting of 
pieces of paper with printed messages, they have been distributed to popula- 
tions with whom communication was desired not only by dropping them 
from planes, but by door-to-door delivery by small boys, handing them out 
on street corners and even placing them in balloons to drift over the 
area occupied by their audience. Airborne delivery has been the most 
widely used mode of delivery in military operations and it is with this 
method that the present study is concerned. 


1 The preparation of this report was facilitated by a grant from Indiana Univer- 
sity. Funds for the original studies were provided by U. 8. Air Force research con- 
tract AF 33(038)-27522, Human Resources Research Institute, Maxwell Air Force 
Base, Alabama. The original studies were carried out while the author was a research 
fellow at the Washington Public Opinion Laboratory, University of Washington. 
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Every medium of communication is thought to have certain advantages 
not shared in all degrees by other media. Under certain circumstances, 
leaflets have such advantages. They can be distributed to groups which 
cannot be reached by newspaper, radio, television or telephone. As such, 
they can be used effectively in situations such as wartime or emergencies 
where more orthodox channels are not open to the communicator. When 
properly delivered to an audience they provide a permanent record of a 
message which may be read again and again at the reader’s own pace. 
Among many populations the written message has “credibility” and 
prestige; it can pose an argument more authoritatively than a spoken 
message. With the effective use of pictures, cartoons, maps and diagrams 
to reinforce the content, it can often reach those with limited reading skills. 
Little wonder then, that this device has received increasing attention in 
psychological warfare operations. 

From the standpoint of sheer numbers alone, leaflets can be regarded 
as a mass medium deserving of the attention of social scientists interested 
in communication processes. But perhaps a more important consideration 
warranting the interest of researchers is the essential simplicity of leaflets 
and their adaptability to experimentation. Leaflets are not fundamentally 
different from the other media of communication. Like other media, 
leaflet operations are generally designed to accomplish two objectives: 
(a) to spread a message through a population as rapidly, completely, and 
accurately as possible; and (b) to reinforce, modify or convert the attitudes 
of the audience in the hope that some overt behavioral response can be 
activated on their part. The usual mass media in the hands of commercial 
operators have seldom been available to the social scientist for experi- 
mental purposes. The audience, the content and the effects of competing 
communications can seldom be controlled to allow reasonable evaluation 
of the extent and accuracy of message dissemination. If the social scientist 
is to develop concepts and principles of wide applicability which are basic 
to the many forms of communication, it may be advantageous to consider 
a relatively simple medium to develop hypotheses and theories to provide 
a beginning point for systematic investigation of more complex problems. 

No message, no matter how closely related to the interests, values and 
motivations of its audience, can have an opportunity to achieve its effect 
if it is not perceived by the largest possible proportion of its intended 
recipients. One obvious way to bring the message to the attention of 
more of its audience is to increase its intensity, either by presenting it 
more frequently, in greater volume, in longer duration, or by some other 
means. For research purposes, a message transmitted over some medium 
can be regarded as a stimulus to some type of action. This stimulation 
can be presented to a responding audience in various intensities. In the 
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case of leaflets, increasing the sheer number dropped on a given group can 
be regarded as one method of increasing the intensity of stimulation 
toward the desired response of knowing the message or taking some action 
on it. The development of an equation stating this relationship, between 
communication stimulus intensity and group response, and a test of this 
hypothesized relationship is the primary object of the present study. 
However, before developing the hypothesis, an examination of previous 
research on this problem will be helpful. 


PREVIOUS INVESTIGATION 


There has been relatively little systematic investigation specifically 
dealing with quantitative problems in leaflet communication.? Herz (8) 
has summarized the chief methods and difficulties of measuring the response 
of enemy groups to such stimulation under wartime conditions. A survey 
of the social science literature of the past twenty five years revealed a few 
studies from other media of communication which attempt to relate varia- 
tions in stimulus intensity to response to the communication. Most of 
these studies deal with advertising messages and are characterized by 
negative or contradictory findings.* 

Any discussion of stimulus intensity and response almost automatically 
brings to mind the sensory psychology studies of the last century which 
resulted in the much-tested Weber’s Law. A voluminous literature is 
available on variations in sensations which result from quantitative 
alterations in the intensity of stimulation. Weber’s Law is an equation 
developed by Fechner relating magnitudes of response (used as an index 
of sensation) to various magnitudes of stimulus intensity. The funda- 
mental equation, after integration, can be written in the form (1): 


R =alog.S +b 


Where R is the amount of response elicited, S is the stimulus intensity and 
a and 6 are constants of proportionality and integration. Subsequent 
experimental work over almost a century has indicated that this regularity 
holds over a considerable range of stimulus intensities. It is given here in 
the above form to show certain mathematical similarities between the 


* Quantitative aspects of a somewhat different type of problem in leaflet com- 
munication are discussed in (10, 17). Reports and evaluations of psychological war- 
fare operations with leaflets and other media such as those of Lerner and Linebarger 
offer little help for designing experiments dealing with the relationship between 
stimulus intensity and response in communication (12, 13). ‘ 

* Studies of sizes of magazine advertisements have shown no consistent relation- 
ship between size and recall (3, 6, 14, 15, 16). Advertising studies from radio are re- 
ported in (7). No significant differences were found in whole or part presentation of 
a program or repetition of material (2). Newspaper advertising studies also show no 
relationship between intensity of stimulation and response (19, 5). 
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psychological law and the communications relationship to be developed 
presently. 

From the literature and other sources, the hypothesis was suggested 
that the relationship between stimulus intensity and response in leaflet 
communication would be one of “diminishing returns.’’ That is, the more 
leaflets that are dropped on a community, the greater will be the response 
of message knowing. However, the increments in response were expected 
to become smaller and smaller as the stimulus intensity increased. 

A preliminary exploration of this hypothesis has been reported in a 
pilot study (4). The results were generally encouraging; in four towns, 
those communities which had received the larger number of leaflets also 
showed the greater per cents of “knowers” of the message in their popula- 
tions. A diminishing returns relationship was suggested. However, since 
only three points of observation were available, no extensive analysis of 
the data would be realistic. . 

In the pilot study, stimulus intensity was measured by the number of 
leaflets dropped for each person in the target community and response was 
determined by interviews with a sample of the population of each town. 
These procedures will be employed in the present more extensive experi- 
ment; but the number of observations and stimulus intensity variations 
will be considerably extended. 


DEVELOPING THE HYPOTHESIS 


If we assume that a community consists of many individuals interacting, 
one might expect the relationship between the intensity of a mass stimula- 
tion and mass response of such a “subject” to show some similarity in 
form to the diminishing returns type of pattern found in Weber’s Law. 
That is, the increase in stimulus strength necessary to produce a unit 
change in response would be some fraction of the previous stimulus in- 
tensity, possibly a constant fraction within a limited range of such stimulus 
intensities. Let us explore this idea further then, with the intent of de- 
veloping a precise hypothesis and an experimental design for testing it, 
using leaflet messages in varying intensities as a communication stimulus. 

A range of stimulus intensities is needed, against which to check the 
corresponding degrees of response that are elicited. But, with a given 
message content, repeated stimulation and response measurement of a 
single community could yield misleading results as each succeeding response 
measurement would be contaminated by preceding stimulations. An 
experimental design is required in which a number of communities, selected 
carefully for their similarity, are exposed to differential degrees of message 
stimulus intensity and comparable measures of response are obtained 
from each. 


But under such circumstances, precisely what relationship between 
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stimulus and response would be most likely? The question can be best 
answered in the form of a mathematical hypothesis which must be sub- 
jected to experimental verification. To develop such a hypothesis let us 
postulate a set of stimulus intensities which start at some arbitrary lower 
limit and increase by some power, say two (by doubling each preceding 
intensity). In the case of leaflet communication, one such set of intensities 
would consist of one leaflet for every four persons in the population and 
range upward in seven additional steps, by doubling each preceding 
intensity, through the following set: 1/4, 1/2, 1/1, 2/1, 4/1, 8/1, 16/1, 
and 32/1. 

Given such a set of stimulus intensities, response measures must also be 
specified. We may define response as the per cent of a community’s popula- 
tion who perform an observable act as a result of the message stimulation. 
For example, response measures could consist of the per cent of the popula- 
tion who learn the message within some specified level of accuracy, or the 
per cent who follow instructions to pass on leaflets to others, or fill in and 
mail a postcard to the experimenters. 

With these measures of the basic variables we can state the hypothesis: 
The increase in response from one community to the next (where the next 
higher intensity is used) will be directly proportional to the change in 
stimulus intensity and inversely proportional to the previous stimulus 
intensity. We are stating, in other words, that Weber’s Law will hold not 
only for incivicual stimulation, but will also he'd when a community is 
stimulated to give some response even thoug) iat response may depend 
upon social processes and structures within the community. 

To formulate our hypothesis into a form suitable for testing, let p denote 
the proportion of the population who respond as defined, and r denote 
the measure of stimulus intensity. With a constant of proportionality a, 
the above hypotheses can be summarized as: 


A 
Ap = — (1) 


Since stimulus intensity increases in powers of two in the series we have 
chosen, this becomes simply :4 


Pi+1-P=a [2] 


4 That is, if i denotes the ith increase in stimulus intensity, then r = 2*-* because 
the lowest intensity ratio in the proposed set was 1/4 or 2-*; in the next higher, r = 
1/2 or 2; and so on through the fourth, r = 2, the sixth, r = 2°, etc. In the ith increase, 
then r = 2**; and since Ar = rj41 — ri; = 2** also, then Ar must equal r. This being 
the case, Ar/r = 1, yielding equation (2). 
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The solution to equation [2] can be given as:® 


Pi+1 = Pi + ta [3] 


However, for the present development it will be more convenient to 
express p in terms of r rather than in terms of 7. For 7 equal to or greater 
than 1, r; = 2*-*, which may be written as: 


t= 3 + loger; [4] 
We may put this into equation [3] to get: 


Pitt = Pi + (3 + loge rija = aloger; + 3a + pi [5] 


Equation [5] expresses pi;; in terms of r; but it is more desirable to 
express pi;1 in terms of r;,; and p; in terms of r;. This may be accomplished 
by recalling that each stimulus intensity will be just one half the next 
greater one. That is to say, r; = 4 ri41, and with this we can now write: 

Ti4a 


logs r; = logs —* loge risa — loge 2 = loge riz, — 1 [6] 


If we now put this result into [5] we get: 
Pit. = @ loge Finn + 384 + pi = G loge rigs — a + 38a + pi [7} 


This gives a prediction of the extent of response for the (r;+1)th stimulus 
intensity. This can be labelled the typical case and designated as the ith 
case rather than the (¢ + 1)th allowing the simplification: 


pi = aloger; + (2a+ p,) validforallti2=1 [8] 


The point of major interest comes out when equation [8] is further 
simplified by letting 2a + p,; = b. Thus we get: 


Di = 02 loge rT; ot b [9] 


It wii be recalled that Fechner integrated his fundamentalformal to the 
expression (1): 


R=alog,.S +6 


‘The expression pi,: merely denotes the response of the community receiving 
the (i + 1)th stimulus intensity. But, if pi,1 = ps + a, then it also equals pin + 
2a, pi_2 + 3a, and so on. By continuing this process we could express pi,: in terms 
of p; plus a certain number of a’s. If we want to express pi;; in terms of p;, it is ob- 
vious that one must be added to the subscript of the latter, and it will also be noted 
that this is precisely the number of a’s which must be added to a given p to get Dit. 
In general, the number of a’s which must be added to a given p to get pi: is the same 
as the difference between their subscripts. Thus to pi we must add ia’s to get pis. 
This situation is summarized in equation (3). 
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TABLE 1 
Ratios of Leaflets per Person Assigned to the Eight Towns 
Leaflets per person Town Population Total number of leaflets 

1/4 Orting 1,299 325 
1/2 Sequim 1,096 548 
1/1 Poulsbo 1,306 1,306 
2/1 Oak Harbor 1,475 2,950 
4/1 Ferndale 1,015 4,060 
8/1 Arlington 1,800 14, 400 
16/1 Darrington 1,052 16, 832 
32/1 McCleary 1,175 37, 600 
78,021 











The similarity of form is obvious and is to be expected. However, 
equation [9] avoids the assumptions involved in infinitesimal calculus and 
was derived from a difference equation. Fechner had to transform his 
hypothesis into the more familiar form in which it is usually given by 
introducing two additional steps which are unnecessary for the present 
experiment. He had first to solve for S (stimulus intensity) at the threshold 
value and then express R (response intensity used as an index of sensation 
intensity) in units of this threshold value. Since these two steps are neither 
possible nor necessary for the present problem, it is with the fundamental 
equation that we need be concerned. 

Equation [9] states the basic hypothesis in a form suitable for testing 
in that the equation can yield theoretical values for the response intensity 
for the set of communities involved, and an evaluation of the degree of 
discrepancy between observed and theoretical values can be made in 
probability terms with ordinary statistical methods. The equation is 
general in that it is not confined to the case of leaflet communication, but 
can be advanced as a hypothesis with any medium where measures of 
stimulus intensity and response intensity can be obtained. Let us now 
turn to the experiment which was designed to assess empirically the 
hypothesis stated in equation [9]. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


Eight towns in Washington state were chosen as sites for the experi- 
mental test. They were selected so as to be as nearly alike as possible. 
Their populations were small (1,015 to 1,800); they were relatively stable; 
all were in the western part of the state (with similar climates); none was 
a suburb or a satellite of a large city; and each had the same general type 
of economic base (lumbering activities and agricultural services). In short, 
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their geographical and cultural characteristics corresponded as closely as 
was possible under the circumstances. 

These eight towns were assigned ‘“‘treatments” by an elementary random 
procedure. These treatments consisted, of course, of leaflet drops using a 
range of leaflet ratios which started at one leaflet for every four people 
and doubled in seven additional steps to an upper limit of thirty two 
leaflets per person. Table 1 shows the resulting experimental arrangement. 

Preliminary public relations with town officials were completed before 
the leaflets were dropped. It was also necessary to take aerial photographs, 
construct maps and make reconnaisance flights over the communities 
involved. In addition to these preparations, the cooperation of the mass 
media was requested. They were asked to refrain from mentioning the 
leaflets or the leaflet drops in any way until the experiment was completed. 
The nine newspapers, three radio stations and one television station serving 
the experimental areas agreed to the plan. This insured that persons 
knowing the test message learned it from the leaflet or from a leaflet- 
started social chain of message tellers. 

The leaflet used was a simple one which combined several features of the 
pilot study leaflet with previously used leaflet messages of a civil defense 
type. Printed with a specially designed format on yellow postcard-stock 
with black letters, the leaflet informed the reader that: 


(side one) 


One raid by an enemy bomber could paralyze radios—telephones— 
newspapers. Jn such a disaster . . . leaflets like this could be dropped 
from airplanes to give official instructions. You are part of this scientific 
test to find out how effective leaflets are for spreading vital informa- 
tion to everyone. 


(side two) 


Be a modern Paul Revere—help spread the word! 
1. Fill out the attached postcard now! 
2. Mail it right away so we’ll know you’ve seen a leaflet (postage 
is free). 
3. Pass on extra leaflets—everyone should get one! 

Attached to the leaflet with a perforated line was a self-addressed post- 
card containing a brief questionnaire. The purpose of the postcard was to 
provide a measure of compliance with a specific request to fill out and 
mail a card on the part of those who actually obtained a leaflet. 

The major assessment of the extent of communication under the various 
conditions of stimulation was made by a program of face-to-face inter- 
viewing. 
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With the aid of the aerial photographs and preliminary cartographic 
surveys, maps of each town were prepared showing the location of every 
dwelling place. By a simple random method, half of these dwelling places 
were selected as sites for interviews. The exact person to be interviewed 
in each of these households was decided on the basis of a method described 
by Kish for randomly selecting respondents in a household on the basis of 
age roles (9). 

A standard questionnaire was used which consisted of eleven items 
designed to determine if the respondent was a ‘“‘message-knower,” and if 
so, how he learned, when he learned, and what subsequent action he took 
as a result of this experience.* In addition, the respondent’s age, sex, and 
family status were recorded. 

Considerable care was exercised during the drops to insure that the 
leaflets were spread evenly over the city limits boundaries in each town. 
This was accomplished by dropping the leaflets at rather low altitudes by 
a skilled leaflet dropping crew. All leaflet drops occurred on Wednesday 
commencing at noon. Three days later, at 9:00 a.m., the interviewer 
teams began assessing the communication in each town. The three day 
period allowed the diffusion process to take place. Previous studies had 
indicated that practically all diffusion would be completed by this time. 
Since the mass media refrained from any mention of the experiment, the 
message knowing which resulted can be attributed to the leaflets and inter- 
personal communication about them. 


THE RESULTS 


In order to determine the amount of communication that was achieved 
in a given community, the respondents were classified into (a) those who 
knew the message, and (b) those who did not. This was accomplished by a 
content analysis of their verbatim replies to the question “What did the 
leaflet say?’”’ Two judges independently examined each response and 
compared it with a previously established list of criteria or “earmarks” 
of the message. These consisted of important ideas or phrases from the 
leaflet message. If the respondent was able to repeat to the interviewer at 
least one of these ideas he was classified as a “knower.’’ Interjudge relia- 
bility was determined and found to be re = .94. This procedure proved to 
be satisfactory for dichotomizing the sample from each community into 
“knowers” and “non-knowers.”’ 

From these data the per cent of each town’s interviewed sample who 
knew the message was computed and plotted against the stimulus intensity 
values. 

The least squares fit of the model [equation 9] was made, and the pre- 


* Copies of the questionnaire and the leaflet are available upon request. 
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PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS WHO KNEW MESSAGE 
FOR EACH LEAFLET RATIO 
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dicted or theoretical values of the diffusion variable were determined. 
The results of these procedures appear in Figure I. Since the theoretical 
values, like the observed values, were in terms of per cents of the inter- 
viewed populations, it was necessary to convert both sets of percentages 
into frequencies to apply chi square. Visual examination of the graph and 
evaluation of the probability value of chi square indicates that the fit of 
the model to the observed data is, on the whole, satisfactory. The chi 
square value is not significant, i.e., the deviations of the data from the 
model could easily have occurred by chance. Since no systematic and 
significant deviations of the data from the model are present, it can be 
concluded that these observed data have been drawn from a universe 
described by the model. 

There is some irregularity in the observed data, as would be expected. 
Such deviations from a smooth relationship may be due to a number of 
causes, such as: (a) differences in the social structures of the communities 
causing differential diffusion of the message, (b) sampling error, (c) minor 
chance-like differences in the evenness of the spread of the leaflets. On the 
whole, however, these data support the hypothesis summarized by equation 
9, that the relationship between stimulus intensity and degree of com- 
munication achieved is one of ‘diminishing returns.” 
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PERCENT OF TOWN’S POPULATION WHO MAILED IN 
LEAFLET FOR EACH LEAFLET RATIO 
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As was noted previously, the leaflet message contained an admonition to 
the finder to “‘fill out” and “mail in” the attached postcard. This provided 
an additional measurable behavior with which to study the relationship 
between the intensity of the communication and the extent of elicited 
response. All postcards which were postmarked previous to the start of the 
interviewing program were collected for each community. By sorting out 
those which had been mailed by individuals other than members of the 
community, i.e. visitors from other communities or rural areas, non- 
resident school children, etc. it was possible to compute the per cent of 
each town’s population who had complied with the instructions.’ This 
compliance behavior was then related to the stimulus intensity variable in 
a manner similar to the analysis above. Equation 9 was fit by least squares 
to the observed data, and comparisons were made between the theoretical 
or predicted response percentages and the observed data. As shown in 


7A detailed analysis of the information obtained from these leaflets has been 
reported elsewhere. By matching interview records with mailed in leaflets, town-by- 
town, person-by-person and item-by-item, it was possible to obtain refined measures 
of the validity and reliability of a number of measures of message diffusion in mail- 
back and face-to-face interviews (11). 
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Figure II, the chi square (computed by converting to frequencies) was in 
this case significant. This indicates that the data depart from the model 
to a degree greater than would be expected by chance. Faced with such a 
conclusion, the source of this departure must be determined. From visual 
inspection of the graph it can be seen that the deviation of model and data 
do not suggest a systematic difference. That is, the majority of the points 
of observation fluctuate above and below the model in what appears to be 
a random manner, except for a single point. That community which received 
eight leaflets per person shows a deviation from the expected value of a 
magnitude considerably greater than any other single point. A search for 
factors which led to an enhanced response on the part of this town was 
made, and subsequent visits revealed that the children of this community 
had taken a very active role in returning the leaflets. Interest was stimulated 
by an active voluntary civil defense group in the community which took it 
upon themselves to see that the ‘‘civil defense test’’ was a success. Needless 
to say, these public spirited citizens constituted an uncontrolled factor 
which complicates the interpretation of the results of this part of the 
experiment. 

With the exception of this particular community, however, the towns 
responded to the various intensities of the communication stimulus in a 
diminishing returns relationship. 

The conclusion of these tests, then, is that the model p; = a loge r; + b 
[Equation 9] can be used to describe the relationship between the specified 
stimulus intensity and responses. The extension of this basic model to 
other situations where different types of messages are transmitted over 
other media will indicate the extent to which it is a widely applicable 
relationship. In addition, increased generality would depend upon further 
testing in various cultures and subcultures using not only different messages, 
but various types of responses as well. It will be recalled that this model 
was developed as a result of the assumption that the change in response 
from one stimulus intensity to the next higher is directly proportional to 
the change in stimulus intensity and inversely proportional to the previous 
stimulus intensity. This is an adoption of a basic assumption analogous to 
the basic assumption of Weber’s Law, but it is here applied to the com- 
munity case. 

Further study of this relationship should include a replicated design, 
with multiple observations at each point by selecting several communities 
to receive each stimulus intensity. In that way, variations at a given point 
induced by factors other than the experimental variable (such as occurred 
in the community with the public spirited defense group) can operate in a 
random fashion and still allow critical tests of the hypothesis. Also, chi 
square is in many respects an inadequate statistic for evaluating the fit 
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of the present model to the data. That is, in a test where relatively fewer 
persons were involved in the frequencies from which the theoretical and 
observed per cents are computed (for example, the case of a type of response 
which only a few persons can make) smaller error values are accumulated 
at each point when deviations occur between the model and the data, 
However, the same number of degrees of freedom must be used to get the 
probability value for each fit. The result may well be a non-significant chi 
square where small populations are used and a significant one where larger 
populations are involved in each of the eight points. The use of a replicated 
design would allow the use of a more discriminating curve evaluation 
statistic such as e’? which has been reported by Peters and VanVoorhis 
(18) to handle such problems. 

In spite of these technical difficulties, the preliminary verification of this 
simple model is an indication that communities behave under varying 
conditions of stimulation in a pattern which is analogous in form to the 
way in which individual humans behave. The adoption of a large unit of 
observation, the human community, has allowed the application of a 
simple experimental methodology to test a mathematical model of an 
elementary communication theory. 


Manuscript received: October 27, 1955 
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Toward the Development of Operations For 
Defining Group Norms and Member Roles' 


ALAN P. Bates, University of Nebraska 
Jerry 8. Ctoyp, Dana College 


The growing importance of role theory for many departments of social 
psychological concern brings into sharper focus a need for objective tech- 
niques whereby the content and structure of a group’s culture can be 
described and measured. Sociometric methods provide us with techniques 
for describing the interpersonal structure of social systems, and various 
methods of interaction recording supply descriptions of the rate and dis- 
tribution of social process within the system, while attitude scales and 
kindred methods can be used to measure continuum characteristics of the 
group as a whole and of its individual members. On the other hand, a 
need to identify specific configurations of meanings, values, attitudes, 
activities and the like finds us much less well equipped. 

It will be recognized that the group which has had sufficient life span 
to begin functioning as a system has developed a culture of its own, and 
that the content and organization of this culture are significant factors in 
the functioning of the system. The culture of the group provides a con- 
text within which the actions of individual members are meaningful and 
provides members with patterns of expectation which permit them to 
anticipate each other’s responses and therefore to interact successfully. 
Fundamentally, group equilibrium is probably nothing but a condition of 
stability and reliability in the structures of anticipation and expectation 
through which group interaction takes place. 

The language of sociology includes many concepts which refer to just 
the sort of stable configurations of expectations (or culture traits) meant 
here. Role, status, norm, institution, folkways, mores etc. can be cited by 
way of hasty and fragmentary exemplification. Such concepts can be fully 
useful only insofar as we can deal with their concrete occurrences by 
methods which are not dependent on the talent of a particular observer 
and which will yield results capable of verification by others. 

The present paper represents an attempt to define two such concepts 
in terms of collectible data, and to develop operations by which these can 
be described in valid and reliable terms. Since it is important that such 
operations not do violence to the concepts with which they seek to work, 


1 Financial support for the research on which this paper is based was furnished 
by the Research Council of the University of Nebraska. 
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we begin by discussing some representative usages in current sociological 
and social psychological literature. 


CURRENT USAGE OF THE TERMS NORM AND ROLE 


The related concepts ‘‘norm”’ and “role” have in common their refer- 
ence to the behavior of persons in groups, and each has on occasion been 
defined in terms of the other. Both, however, have enjoyed a somewhat 
varying usage. Both have undergone slight modifications in terms of the 
needs of specific research problems and in terms of the differing reference 
frames of the various disciplines which must work with them (12). It 
seems possible, however, to find a core of agreement in both cases, espe- 
cially if the sociological viewpoint is emphasized. 

1. Group Norms. The principal conflict in usage of the term “norm” has 
been between its sociological use as a definition of valued or even sanc- 
tioned behavior and its use in related disciplines with reference to some 
central tendency in a frequency distribution. There is, of course, a rela- 
tionship between the frequency of a given response to a particular situa- 
tion and the meaning which that response has for the members of the 
group. This relationship may be highly flexible and rather hard to define, 
but Newcomb has recognized it in taking the position that “Norms are 

. Shared frames of reference which make communication possible” 
(10, p. 291). 

Newcomb would thus make the group norms a body of shared anticipa- 
tions based upon previous experience, without reference to any evaluative 
connotations which may attach to these anticipations. This is a realistic 
and valuable observation, but most sociologists would probably be more 
inclined to subscribe to Homans’ definition of a norm as “...an idea in 
the minds of the members of a group, an idea that can be put in the form 
of a statement specifying what the members or other men should do... 
under given circumstances (7, p. 123). 


2. Member Roles. Problems of definition are perhaps somewhat greater 
in connection with the concept “role,” which is likely to vary primarily 
with respect to the degree of emphasis placed upon “expected” as against 
“actual”? and/or modal behavior. A definition by Cottrell, for example, 
emphasizes the “‘actual’’ aspect as follows: ‘‘An internally consistent series 
of conditioned responses by one member of a social situation which repre- 
sents the stimulus pattern for the similarly consistent series of conditioned 
responses of the other(s) in that situation is called a role’ (4, p. 374). For 
Linton, on the other hand, the term designates “‘. .. the sum total of the 
culture patterns associated with a particular status,” and “... thus in- 
cludes the attitudes, values and behavior ascribed by the society to any 
and all persons occupying this status” (8, p. 77). 
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Other authors subdivide the range of meaning exemplified by these 
definitions. Newcomb speaks of a role as consisting “... of a whole set of 
behaviors which are more or less characteristic of all the occupants of any 
position,” while ‘‘A prescribed role includes all the approved ways of carry- 
ing out the necessary functions required of the occupant of a position.” 
Further, “Roles and prescribed roles ...are not concepts which refer to 
the actual behavior of any given individual” (10, p. 330). For this latter 
referent, the term “role behavior’ is employed. Cottrell also distinguishes 
between ‘cultural roles’ and “unique roles,”—social roles as defined in 
the culture and as actually played by individuals (3). 

The concepts “role-taking” and “role playing” have also contributed 
shades of meaning to their central concept. The use which Mead makes of 
“role-taking”’ implies a conception of role as an intimate set of behaviors 
and sentiments peculiar to each individual, while sufficiently integrated 
in the group’s culture to enable one member to infer the sentiments of 
the other from his behavior (9). Role playing has had a double usage, both 
as the actual carrying out of behavior prescribed by a particular status, 
and as the spontaneous acting out of behavior defined by an imagined 
role and situation (5). 

While these definitions and usages do not coincide perfectly there is a 
core of meaning common to all of them. All refer to the behavior of persons 
in social situations, and in all of them the role itself is conceived as a 
configuration of behaviors organized either around a concrete individual 
or around a functional position to be occupied by some concrete individual. 
This then constitutes a minimum definition of role to which any operational 
procedure must be faithful. 


DESIGNING METHODS FOR DESCRIBING NORMS AND ROLES 


1. Basic Premises. In the light of the foregoing analysis it was decided 
that satisfactory techniques for describing group norms and member roles 
would necessarily rest upon the following postulates: (a) The basic refer- 
ence of both concepts is to the behavioral culture of the group, by which 
we mean essentially, in Homans’ terminology, its “‘activities,’’ but more 
especially those activities having sufficient frequency to be meaningful for 
the group, both in connection with the performance of its task and in 
interpersonal relations (11, p. 313). (b) The role concept refers primarily 
to the way in which behavioral culture is organized in terms of person 
(or status) centered configurations. (c) Norms are essentially concerned 
with the meaning, especially in evaluative terms, which are attached to 
various segments of the group’s behavioral culture. (d) The most ele- 
mentary observable fact out of which descriptions of roles and norms can 
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be constructed is something which might be called a “behavioral trait’”’— 
in general, the smallest unit of individual behavior having meaning for the 
members within the framework of the group’s activities (11, pp. 39-41). 
Attitudes, or covert behavioral traits associated with these actions, can be 
inferred with reasonable accuracy, particularly if observers restrict them- 
selves to such inferences as would normally be made by group members. 
In terms of these considerations member roles were defined as patterns 
of anticipated behavior which members of the group associate with a par- 
ticular person. Adequate description in terms of this definition involves 
the discovery and listing of those traits of the group’s behavioral culture 
which form the context of each member’s interaction in the group. It also 
involves the assumption that the individual’s behavior in a group does 
come to form a context in terms of which he is perceived by the group 


and which becomes reciprocally identified with him in the minds of other 
members (2). 


Norms were defined as evaluations of anticipated behavior consciously 
shared by group members. Adequate description of the group’s norms in- 
volves (a) the identification of behavior traits about which members of 
the group may have definite normative sentiments, (b) establishment of 
the fact that these sentiments are shared by a significant portion of the 
group and (c) evidence that members are aware that their attitudes are 
supported by agreement on the part of other members of the group. 

2. Development of Instruments and Procedures. An attempt was made 
to develop valid and reliable descriptions, in accordance with the require- 
ments outlined above, of the norms and roles emerging in the interaction 
of four ten-member discussion groups. These groups, which were left free 
to develop their own structures in a standardized environment, met twice 
weekly over a nine-week period for fifty minute sessions, to discuss problems 
connected with a course in which their members were enrolled. The groups 
were observed continuously by two two-member teams, each of which 
was assigned permanently to a particular pair of groups. One observer 
recorded interaction by the Bales method, while the other was at first 
left ‘free’ to record any event of significance within the group (1). After 
the first few meetings the second observer in each pair devoted his atten- 
tion mainly to developing an inventory of behavioral traits appearing in 
the four groups. This ultimately produced a list of fifty-one items, includ- 
ing twenty-three overt and twenty-eight covert traits. The following 


samples may help to convey the manner in which these traits were ver- 
balized.? 


2 Copies of this form of the inventory may be obtained from either of the authors 
as may copies of the norm questionnaire mentioned later. 
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Interprets the discussion question. 

Brings the group back to the subject. 

Summarizes and pulls together the group discussion. 
Dictates to the group’s secretary. 

5. Engages in private conversations that are outside the general dis- 
cussion. 

6. Makes a remark relieving a feeling of tension in the group. 

7. Is cynical. 

8. Is interested in the discussions. 

9. Is not sure of himself. 

a. Description and Validation of Member Roles. The list of behavior 
traits was then submitted to the groups in the form of a questionnaire on 
which each respondent was asked to indicate, in rank order, the one or 
more persons who might be expected to act or feel as that item stated. 
Respondents were also asked to list all group members, ranking them in 
terms of the quantity of participation manifested by each member. Role 
descriptions for each member of each group were then developed by tabu- 
lating the data thus obtained and listing for each member (a) those items 
for which he had been mentioned by at least four members of his group, 
(b) his rank within the group in terms of number of mentions for each 
included item, and (c) his rank within the group based on replies to a 
question about how much interaction he had engaged in. 

Individual role descriptions included from two to twenty-three items 
each, the mean number of items by groups ranging from 7.5 to 9.9. There 
was some overlapping of role descriptions, especially those containing few 
items. Since it is not to be expected that the roles of comparatively passive 
participants will be sharply differentiated, however, this overlapping was 
not construed as a defect in the method. 

To test the validity of the role descriptions, a packet was given to each 
member containing descriptions of all members of his group except him- 
self, with instructions to identify each description by name. The mean 
number of correct identifications ranged by groups from 5.9 to 7.3 out of 
a possible nine. Twenty-three persons out of forty successfully identified 
7 to 9 persons. The significance of these figures must be assessed in the 
light of the natural overlapping and ambiguity of some of the roles de- 
scribed, as well as the differential skill in social perception of the group 
members making the identifications. 

b. Description and Testing of Group Norms. From the original list of 
fifty-one behavioral traits, the observers were asked to select those items 
for which their experience with the groups in question would lead them to 
infer normative sentiments. Others were added from similar experience in 
an earlier study and from further observation to make a list of twenty-four 
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tentative ‘‘norms” (2). This provided the groups with a fairly broad range 
of choice from which such normative sentiments as actually met the re- 
quirements of the definition stated above could be selected. 

This selection was accomplished in the following manner. The list of 
postulated norms was submitted to group members in the form of a ques- 
tionnaire on which they were asked to rate each item in terms of the degree 
to which the sentiment expressed was shared in the group and also its 
importance for the group. 

For each of the twenty-four items, respondents were asked to state 
whether they felt that the sentiment was shared by all, most (seven to 
nine), some (four to six), a few (one to three), or none of their group. They 
were also requested to list the names of persons who had lived up especially 
well or poorly to a given norm when it seemed appropriate to do so. In 
addition, they were asked to classify the twenty-four statements accord- 
ing to their importance to the group. 

A statement from the list was regarded as a valid and reliable expression 
of a norm for a particular group if seven or more persons believed it to be 
shared by seven or more of their fellows and if, in addition, it was regarded 
on the average as being “important”’ or “indispensable” to the group. In 
this, the dimensions of felt sharedness and importance refer to the validity 
of the norm for an individual respondent, the dimension of agreement 
among members to its reliability as a group norm. By groups, seven, nine, 
four and eight norms were selected by these fairly stringent criteria. 

c. Reliability of Associations Made by Members Between Persons and 
Behavior Traits Included in Both Questionnaires. The reliability both of 
descriptions derived from the role questionnaire and of member ratings 
for performance in terms of the group’s norms is dependent upon the con- 
sistency with which members associate the same behavior traits with each 
individual. An index of the reliability of these associations is provided by 
correlation of responses to items appearing on both questionnaires, i.e., 
dealing with the same behavior trait or sentiment. A numerical score was 
developed for each individual on each such item. Items on the role ques- 
tionnaire were scored by assigning differential weights to mentions as 
first, second, third, etc., in terms of a particular attribute and totaling 
these weighted mentions. Corresponding items on the norm questionnaire 
were used to obtain another score for each individual on each item, based 
on the number of mentions received for good performance minus the num- 
ber of mentions received for poor performance. Each individual’s scores 
for each pair of analogous items were then plotted on a scattergram, which 
included the scores of all forty members of the four groups. 

Quite clearly, these questions (one set presented in an affectively neutral, 
the other in a highly evaluative context) were differentially ‘‘loaded,’’ as 
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the scattergram, which showed a markedly curvilinear distribution, con- 
firmed. Consequently, the coefficient of non-linear correlation, eta, was 
employed as a measure of the reliability of members’ associations in the 
two contexts. This coefficient, expressing the variation in norm responses 
associated with variation in responses to corresponding role items was 
computed and found to be .90, significant at the one percent level. A co- 
efficient of linear correlation (r.) was also computed and found to be .59, 

A second indication of the reliability with which group members are 
able to make judgements of this sort is given by rank difference correla- 
tions between ranks of members based on volume of interaction as recorded 
by the Bales method and rank orders derived from summarized rankings 
of interactional frequency made by members themselves. In the four 
groups, these coefficients ranged from .88 to .94. 

d. Summary of Operations. To recapitulate briefly, we have presented 
data to show that it is possible to construct valid and reliable descriptions 
of group norms and member roles by means of a technique which, in es- 
sence, asks subjects to make associations between traits of their group’s 
culture as they perceive it. Note that these descriptions are dependent upon 
the judgement of observers only for the compilation of the trait list, and, 
in the case of group norms, for the selection of items from that list to appear 
on the norm questionnaire. In either case subsequent procedures confirm 
or reject items included in these lists in such a way that the ultimate result 
represents a true picture, provided the original listing has been reasonably 
comprehensive. 

Some care is therefore necessary that serious errors of omission do not 
occur. It is much easier for judges to agree upon this however, than it 
would be for them to create descriptions out of whole cloth. Compilation 
of the trait list will remain an important first step in the employment of 
these methods. 


SOME THEORETICAL IMPLICATIONS OF THESE METHODS 


Although fidelity to current theoretical usages of the concepts here 
discussed has been an important consideration in designing and validating 
these operations, the necessary reciprocal relationship between concept and 
operation results in certain implications for theory. 

The ‘“‘role’” which these operations describe is neither a person’s con- 
ception of himself, nor is it his actual behavior. Like Linton’s and New- 
comb’s conceptions, it may be regarded as part of the culture of the group, 
and it refers in part to behavior which would be expected from any person 
occupying a particular status, on pain of group sanctions. It is more in- 
clusive than these definitions, however, since it incorporates behavior 
which group members have learned to associate with an actual person 
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without their having as yet developed consciously shared evaluations of 
such behavior. 

Objections to this inclusiveness might rest mainly upon the fact that 
we have specified nothing with respect to the internal interdependence or 
systemic quality of role behavior. The operations by which roles are de- 
scribed rest upon no postulates of internal consistency or systemic quality 
in roles, nor do they posit (functional) interdependence between roles 
within the group. These and other specifications are of undoubted impor- 
tance, but we hold it to be one of the strengths of our method that it does 
not rest upon assumptions of this kind, but rather offers the possibility 
of accumulating a series of role descriptions by which such assumptions 
may be tested. 

Our definition of norm departs rather less from customary practice. The 
relationship between the two concepts, however, should be made clear. 
Roles consist of behavior which members anticipate from a given member. 
Norms, too, are anticipations, with an element of evaluation added. Thus, 
some but not all role behavior is defined by the norms of the group. Most 
of the group’s norms are incorporated in the prescriptive cores of member 
roles and the prescriptive components of all the roles in a group constitute 
most of its norms. 

Stated very briefly and in broadest outline we see structure in a newly 
formed group developing in the following fashion. Members bring to the 
group from prior experience in the larger society certain attitudes (tenden- 
cies to respond), which are appropriate to groups of the kind just getting 
under way. Some of the attitudes are more or less consciously shared, and 
these are norms which furnish the group with sufficient shared frames of 
reference to permit the beginning of interaction. The degree to which 
member behavior is prescribed in advance of the formation of the group 
will vary widely, of course, from one type of group to another (for instance, 
a military unit compared with a student discussion group). Interaction 
proceeds and, in Davis’ words, ‘‘Each party’s action ... has the effect of 
testing the validity of his own anticipations as well as the anticipations of 
his co-actors”’ (6, p. 83). In this way members may validate as norms more 
of the attitudes brought in to the group as individual attitudes. But in 
no group, much less a new one, will shared evaluations determine the de- 
tails of actual behavior. For psychogenetic and other reasons, each member 
will engage in much behavior which, while not prescribed by existing 
group norms, will increasingly be associated with him by his fellow mem- 
bers. From time to time, however, a departure by an individual from the 
behavior which the group has hitherto merely anticipated from him will 
be met with a normative response, i.e., the members will be aware of the 
fact that they feel that this person ought not to be deviating from his cus- 
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tomary behavior. At this point a new norm has come into existence and 4 
new element of prescribed behavior is added to the role of the member in 
question. We have observed this sequence in our discussion groups and 


feel that the precise processes by which such anticipations become norms | 


constitutes an important area for research in the formation of group culture, 

In summary, this paper has reviewed some contemporary usages of the 
concepts role and norm and reported a method developed for utilizing 
these concepts in small group research. The problems of such an under. 
taking are both theoretical and methodological. On the theoretical side, 
some may feel that constructing role descriptions from small behavioral 
units does violence to some characteristics postulated in current usages 
of the concept of social role. The method is capable of reflecting any em- 
pirical patterning which may appear, however, and offers the possibility 
of accumulating a series of role descriptions which will permit the valida- 
tion of any consistent “types” of role which may appear. 

On the more technical side, we cannot at this stage be very confident 
that the method used identified all, or even the most important norms, or 
all of the most important elements of member roles. A specific problem 
remains in the relatively small number of norms validated for each of the 
groups, although this may be considered a legitimate consequence of the 
rather rigorous selective criteria employed in the face of the comparative 
newness of these groups. 

Still another important limitation is the fact that in their present forms, 
the role and norm questionnaires can be used only in discussion groups 
similar to the ones described here. The method should be applicable to 
almost any group, however, if the derivation of the list of behavior traits 
is regarded as its first step. There seems reason to believe that the type of 
instrument described here will have useful application in research where 
there is need to describe roles and norms with greater precision (:f less 
subtlety) than is possible with more impressionistic methods. 


APPENDIX 


1. Behavior Traits from which Role Descriptions were derived. It should 
be understood that this list is an empirical, ad hoc creation, based upon 
observation rather than upon any explicit theory. Ultimately it should be 
possible to develop a list which will have theoretical as well as empirical 
grounding, and which can be regarded as a fairly comprehensive inventory 
of meaningful behavior in problem solving discussion groups. This is not 
such a list, and it is suggested that the methods described above are likely 
to prove most satisfactory when the investigator derives his own list from 
the environment and culture of his own groups. 


1. Interprets the discussion question. 
2. Keeps track of the time. 
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la 3. Brings in references to the class text. 

. 4. Brings the group back to its subject. 

= 5. Dictates to the group secretary. 

nd 6. Suggests going on to the next question. 

ms | 7. Gets off the subject. 

re, 8. Makes references to personal experiences. 

he 9. Summarizes and pulls together the group discussion. 

n 10. Tries to get people to contribute. 

ng 11. Gets things started. 

eT 12. Argues technicalities. 

de, 13. Speaks for the group to its supervisors. 

ral 14. Interrupts others. 

7es 15. Challenges others’ opinions. 

m- 16. Does previous preparation for the day’s discussion. 

| 17. Praises, encourages, or otherwise “supports”? other group members. 
ity 18. Arbitrates differences of opinion. 

Ja- 19. Comes up with a suggestion which breaks the deadlock when discussion has 

bogged down. 

ent 20. Makes remarks that relieve a feeling of tension in the group. 

or 21. Jokes and makes humorous remarks. 
al 22. Engages in private conversations that are outside the general discussion. 


23. Daydreams, reads the paper, or otherwise has his mind on something other 
the than the discussion. 


the 24. Is aggressive. 
ive 25. Is shy. 
26. Is cynical. 
27. Is idealistic. 
mis, 28. Is conservative. 
ups 29. Is liberal. 
: to 30. Is interested in the discussions. 
aits 31. Is not interested in the discussions. 
> of 32. Works hard. 
33. Is lazy. 
aon 34. Is open-minded. 
less 35. Is narrow-minded. 


36. Is friendly. 
37. Is unfriendly. 
38. Is self-confident. 
vuld 39. Is not sure of himself. 
40. Is poised and at ease. 


pe 41. Is self-conscious and ill-at-ease. 
1 be 42. Is dependable. 
‘ical 43. Is irresponsible. 
“Ory 44. Is given to emotional outbursts, easily upset. 
not 45. Is self-controlled, not emotional. 
wre 46. Is egotistical. 
ey 47. Is modest. 
rom 48. Is constructive in attitude. 
49. Is destructive in attitude. 
50. Is objective (logical, sticks to facts.) 


51. Is subjective (illogical, biased, little regard for facts.) 
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It will be noted that the first twenty-three of these are overt and cap 
be observed, whereas the remainder refer to covert or implicit traits which 
group members infer from the behavior of their fellows. 

2. Role Descriptions. These are the role descriptions developed for the | 
ten members of one of the four groups, and will serve to exemplify the 
type of description produced by these methods at the present time. The 
significance of the figures cited as evidence of validity should be assessed 
in the light of these descriptions. 

oo From top to bottom, the order of these characteristics reflects Rank on each item a; 

a the frequency with which this person has been identified compared with other 
by members of the group as one who: group members: 
I. Brings the group back to the subject 
Summarizes and pulls together the group discussion 
Is interested in the discussions 
Interprets the discussion question 
Is open minded 
Is poised and at ease 
Is dependable 
Rank in interaction received 
Rank in interaction originated 


. a ee ee ee ee) 


II. Is shy 
Is conservative 
Does previous preparation for the day’s discussion 
Brings in references to the class text 
Is not sure of himself 
Rank in interaction received 
Rank in interaction originated 


ome bb 


to 


III. Brings the group back to the subject 
Is not sure of himself 
Is dependable 
Rank in interaction received 
Rank in interaction originated 


wd d& b& oo 
or 


Le] 
an oo 


IV. Brings in references to the class text 
Brings the group back to the subject 
Does previous preparation for the day’s discussion 
Is dependable 
Rank in interaction received 
Rank in interaction originated 


V. Isshy 
Is not sure of himself 
Is self-conscious and ill-at-ease 
Daydreams, reads the paper, or otherwise has his mind 
on something other than the discussion 
Is modest 
Is not interested in the discussions 
Rank in interaction received 
Rank in interaction originated 


wwe 
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— 
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From top to bottom, the order of these characteristics reflects 
the frequency with which this person has been identified 
by members of the group as one who: 


Is modest 
Is shy 
Is conservative 


Rank on each itemas 
compared with other 
group members: 


"he Rank in interaction received 
<0 Rank in interaction originated 


CO CO = oo to 


VII. Brings in references to the class text 
“il Jokes and makes humorous remarks 
ther Is objective (logical, sticks to facts) 
rs: hd ; ; ; 
Rank in interaction received 
Rank in interaction originated 


on 


an = = 


VIII. Gets off the subject 
Makes references to personal experiences 
Tries to get people to contribute 
Dictates to the group secretary 
Gets things started 
Is aggressive 
Is self-confident 
Suggests going on to the next question 
Challenges others’ opinions 
Is liberal 
Interrupts others 
Speaks for the group to its supervisor 
Is cynical 
Rank in interaction received 
Rank in interaction originated 


ee el el 
or 


IX. Is self-confident 

Is conservative 

Jokes and makes humorous remarks 

Is poised and at ease 

Engages in private conversations that are outside the 
general discussion 1 

Comes up with a suggestion which breaks the deadlock 
when discussion has bogged down 

Gets things started 


won hd 
or or 


Dictates to the group’s secretary 
Gets off the subject 

Brings in references to the class text 
Rank in interaction received 

Rank in interaction originated 


Nowe WN DN 


X. Is poised and at ease 
Rank in interaction received 
Rank in interaction originated 


5 


a ~ bt 


5 


Members of this group averaged 6.1 correct identifications out of a 
possible nine. 
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3. Group Norms. The following twenty-four provisional group norms 


were submitted to the groups for validation as such by the procedure out. 
lined above. 


Members of the group should: 


. Stick to the subject. 

. Be concerned about what the secretary puts into the group’s report. 
. Contribute as much as they are able to the discussion. 

. Do outside preparation for the discussion period. 

. Actively encourage the participation of all members in the discussion. 
. Cooperate in establishing group organization. 

. Be interested in the discussion. 

. Be willing to work. 

9. Be open-minded. 

10. Be friendly with each other. 

11. Be dependable. 

12. Be even-tempered. 


IQ af WO Ne 


i?) 


Members of the group should not: 


13. Waste the group’s time with personal matters. 

14. Obstruct the progress of the discussion by arguing technicalities. 
15. Interrupt each other. 

16. Be subjective or illogical in their contributions to the discussion. 
17. Be too cynical about the subjects discussed. 

18. Give indications of being extremely idealistic. 

19. Be lazy. 

20. Approach problems with a closed mind. 

21. Show an antagonistic attitude toward other members of the group. 
22. Be irresponsible. 

23. Lose their tempers easily. 

24. Attempt to dominate the group. 


By groups, this procedure validated the following norms: Group | 
numbers one, seven, ten, and eleven; Group II, numbers one, two, three, 
seven, ten, eleven, and thirteen; Group III, numbers one, two, seven, 
eight, nine, ten, twelve, sixteen, and twenty; Group IV, numbers one, two, 
seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, and twelve. 


Manuscript received: November 3, 1955 
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Parsonian Theory of Family Process: FAMILY, 


Socialization and Interaction Process 


NeEuson N. Foote, University of Chicago 


Parsons, T., and R. F. Bales, in collaboration with J. Olds, M. Zelditch, Jr., and 


P. E. Slater, Family, Socialization and Interaction Process, Glencoe, Illinois: The 
Free Press, 1955. 


It would be good news if some comprehensive theorist, well-versed in 
the research literature and fully aware of what is going on in the world, 
were to write a book bringing together systematically the best that is 
known about changes in the family under contemporary conditions, the 
development of personality in the family according to its varying position 
in the community, and the remarkable recent recovery of power and in- 
terest by primary groups in urban life, all within the framework of an 
understanding of how the structure and crises of world society are every- 
where influential in determining the directions of social change right down 
to the level of intergenerational differences within the nuclear family. 

If he had lived to complete his lifework, such a book might have been 
written by Karl Mannheim. It would have been both timely and of im- 
mense value, in shedding the light of a detached and knowing view across 
a scene in which the actors seem rarely to grasp more than a part of the 
total span, and that with frequent distortion. Not only the clients but also 
the colleagues of the professional student of society benefit whenever the 
office of general theorist is filled in a way creatively to synthesize the flow 
of findings in the various technical specialties. 

Unfortunately at the present moment the temerity required to live up 
to the title of sociologist seems relatively in abeyance. As always in such 
a situation, ordinary men are inclined to suppose—until the next great 
synthesizer appears—that he and his kind are gone for good. Meanwhile 
we must codify and interpret from the canonical documents that are left 
to us. The high priest governs in default of the prophet. 

So probably it is fairer and more realistic to judge the latest work of the 
most elevated figure in American sociology in terms of what he tries to do 
than to lament what might have been. 

Before one turns the first page he may surmise that Professor Parsons 
and his acolytes have already performed a service simply by utilizing their 
turn at the altar of publication to celebrate the universal and ultimate 
importance of those processes by which male and female adult persons 
are formed. With some exceptions studies of the family have been dis- 
tinguished hitherto more by quantity than by quality, and have not at- 
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tracted talented scholars in the ratio they deserve. Given such august 
attention, capitals may be unneeded to impress the brethren henceforth 
with the worthiness of the family as a subject for study. 

The apology in the preface for uniting diverse contents and various 
authors in a single volume is likewise unneeded, because the whole is 
plainly Parsons. The distinctiveness of the contribution by psychologist 
James Olds to Chapter IV (The Mechanisms of Personality Functioning 
with Special Reference to Socialization) is less visible, for instance, than 
the incongruous statistical material gathered by a barely acknowledged 
graduate student to bolster Chapter I (The American Family: Its Rela- 
tions to Personality and to the Social Structure). 

In this first chapter, Parsons tries to demonstrate from sketchy tables 
on rates of marriage, divorce, reproduction and housing construction that 
American families are in fact approaching the ideal type of small, middle- 
class conjugal unit about which he proposes to theorize. As veteran students 
of the family like Folsom and Burgess have maintained for two decades, 
he construes the indices of alleged “disorganization” as signs only of transi- 
tion. But he goes on to claim that “the trend of the evidence points to the 
beginning of the relative stabilization of a new type of family structure in a 
new relation to a general social structure, one in which the family is more 
specialized than before, but not in any general sense less important, be- 
cause the society is dependent more exclusively on it for the performance 
of certain of its vital functions.” These are taken to be primarily the sociali- 
zation of children and secondarily, for the marriage partners, tension- 
management. (The ancient question of what children are for is answered 
incidentally, with a plausible explanation: to express what are essentially 
the “childish” elements of their parents’ personalities.) 

Those two more dynamic theorists did not assume that stability would 
ensue but only that modern couples were learning to cope successfully 
with high rates of change. Were Parsons to enter seriously into empirical 
consideration of recent trends, there is much additional evidence to indicate 
that further changes are on their way, some burgeoning within recent 
years. He belittles the significance of the trend toward working wives, 
although roughly a fourth of all intact marriages are now mutually sup- 
ported. And his reliance upon a 1951 quotation from a textbook on social 
problems, about the association of childlessness and divorce, should be 
shaken by the latest article of statistician Thomas P. Monahan. The value 
of this work, however, does not spring from nor depend upon systematic 
empirical grounding in studies of actual family behavior, so it is irrelevant 
to cite or incite other scholars. 

The same waiver applies to Chapter V of the book, by Bales and Slater, 
“Role Differentiation in Small, Decision Making Groups.” Except for the 
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speculative section at the end, here is a straightforward report of a clearly- 
designed series of laboratory-style small group experiments. Fourteen 
“groups” of from two to seven Harvard undergraduates (all male), hired 
through the student employment office, were put in a small observation 
room, each for a series of four weekly meetings, and instructed each time 
to formulate an interpretive report and recommendation for solving a 
hypothetical administrative problem, with forty minutes for completing 
the task. Their discussion was recorded, their interaction observed by 
Bales’ set of categories, and they were questionnaired and given psycho- 
logical tests. The principal finding which clearly emerged was that in a 
preponderance of cases two types of leadership roles evolved in fairly 
differentiated form, the “Idea” man who was outstanding for suggestions 
and guidance, and the ‘‘Best Liked’ who was outstanding for his degree 
of attention to the social-emotional activities of other members. Offhand 
it might seem that this item would simply constitute an article in a jour- 
nal, but on this slender basis of evidence, with the two experimenters’ 
obvious agreement, Parsons erects and elaborates a major generalization 
about the universality of the differentiation of instrumental and expressive 
leadership roles in all human groups. Moreover the study of the family 
and the study of small groups are explicitly linked by the thesis that hus- 
band and wife roles are regularly so differentiated! 

(The congeniality of Parsons and Bales is notable in other respects. 
They reported in a previous joint work that Bales’ categories of interaction 
can be elaborated in terms of Parsons’ pattern variables. And the tendency 
to regard it as scientifically virtuous to withdraw the study of small groups 
from the actual world where real decisions have real consequences is of a 
piece with the preference for ideal-typical analysis. For a moment Bales 
seems to break away from the superior influence (pp. 300ff.) to discourse 
on the highly problematic outcomes of real social interaction, but he soon 
falls back into his familiar role. Indeed he ends up by transmuting his 
instrumental and expressive modes of behavior into vested interests in a 
steady state of the system versus change and improvement, reminiscent 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan jingle about every child being born either 
liberal or conservative.) 

The Zelditch chapter likewise on “Role Differentiation in the Nuclear 
Family” is designed to support Parsons’ theses. It does not consider what 
is happening to family forms around the world. Instead it seeks to gen- 
eralize from some 75 small, primitive societies, all floating independently 
in the “ethnological present” in the manner of George P. Murdock and 
the Yale cross-cultural index. He finds that by looking hard enough the 
nuclear family is visible underneath the most varied appearances to the 
contrary, like the kidnapped princess in the fairy tale. And the differentia- 
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tion of husband and wife roles is most remarkably similar to the ideal 
relationship in the American middle class family as described in the other 
chapters of the book. 

While the work of the other contributors is thus generously construed 
by Parsons as lending the backing of empirical research to his formulations, 
confirmation from this source is neither sufficient nor necessary. The several 
research findings depend more upon him for their significance than does 
he upon them. The congeniality of the association may be more sociological 
than logical, because logically the imperfectness with which an ideal type 
is manifested in reality never mars its value for beholders in the abstract 
realm. 

Coming back then to the-main body of the work as set forth in Chapters 
II, I1I, IV and VII, the warrant for the connected series of statements 
comes not from the common run of evidence but from their impressive 
coherence. (By this is not meant the style of writing.) To borrow the 
author’s own terminology, one might approach his formulations from both 
cathectic and cognitive modes of orientation. Concerning the former not 
much can be put into words. The influence of an authoritative figure is 
better understood through experience than through explanation. An author- 
ity is usually successful to the degree that he conveys a sense of convic- 
tion as to the validity of the position he takes, and certainly few can match 
Professor Parsons in the seriousness with which he takes his own work. 
With successive installments the awareness of mission and of more to be 
done has not abated. In a few deft and compressed pages, for instance, he 
and Olds impose a simple input-output paradigm upon the battered 
Kraepelinian typology, with these qualifications: 


“. . All we can say is that this seems to put a more meaningful order into the 
relations between the principal clinical syndromes of psychopathology than any 
other basis of classification with which we are familiar. Validation will require an 
immense amount of work in this, as in other fields. .. .”’ (p. 253) 

“Essentially the same general kind of analysis would, we feel, be fruitful in at- 
tempting to work out a classification of normal personality types. Here, however, 
the primary focus would be on differences in the value-system aspects of the social 
objects which have been internalized. We cannot attempt to carry out this analysis 
here, but the reference points worked out in these last three chapters should help in 
making progress in this important problem area.”’ (p. 257) 


And at the very end of the book he expands this moving theoretical vision 
(pp. 392ff.): 


“Tf the theoretical premises on which the whole of our analysis in this volume is 
built are acceptable, it is clearly a necessary inference that there should be a deter- 
minate range of possible value systems which are internalized in personalities and 
institutionalized in social systems... .” 
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‘‘We have suggested above that our analysjs leads us to the conclusion that the 
classification of pathological syndromes should be treated as theoretically independ- 
ent of the classification of ‘normal’ personality types which uses the internalized 
value-system as the paramount point of reference... .”’ 

“If our view is correct all the main pathological syndromes should be found in 
all human populations. Their relative incidence, however, would be expected to vary 
substantially. Furthermore, many special features of the phenomena found should 
be a functien of the particular social structures and situations in which they are 
found. But the generic features on the one hand of personality systems on the other 
hand of societies should be sufficiently important so that the basic classificatory 
scheme is independent of the variability of societies. This should prove to be a ‘test- 
able claim.’’ 


These quotations may not only serve to suggest whence comes the cathec- 
tive power, but one phrase may designate also the source of Parsons’ cogni- 
tive power with his congregation. He succeeds in “putting meaningful 
order’’ into the relations among the various schemes of classification which 
hold canonical status in current discourse among the professional brethren. 

Most of the drive for integration in this volume attaches itself to Freud. 
While it is quite true that studies of the family owe something to Freudian 
writings, scientific knowledge is more likely to come from their empirical 
testing than from their exegesis. The emphasis here, however, to repeat, is 
not upon the acquisition of new knowledge but the fitting together of 
diverse analytical categories. Considering the condensation already en- 
tailed by high-level abstraction, it would only prove baffling to the reader 
unfamiliar with Freud and Parsons’ earlier writings to condense still 
further the rapprochement that is here worked out in great complexity, 
not to mention the risk of misinterpretation. Perhaps it will suffice for 
both the reader and the non-reader of the earlier books to say that Freud’s 
series of stages in psycho-sexual development is worked together with 
Parsons’ scheme of pattern variables. This is done through setting out a 
conception of personality development in which, by a parallel process of 
differentiation, the child simultaneously undergoes elaboration of internal 
need-dispositions and external object-categorizations. Differentiation by 
binary fission is said to occur at the threshold of each stage of develop- 
ment; two object-categories split into four, four into eight; and the main 
Freudian stages accord with four sets of pattern variables. Also, socio- 
logically, these stages and differentiations accord with steps in widening 
interaction with others, first mother, then father, then non-family figures, 
and peers, resulting finally in that complete internalization of expectations 
and social norms which enables the person to behave as an autonomous 
adult: “It is his participation in a role-system composed of adults which 
involves functions on behalf of the total society as a system which consti- 
tutes full maturity for the individual” (p. 385). 
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Parsons makes very cleur that the system of need-dispositions which 
constitute the personality is not simply a mirror-image of the structure 
of society, and yet it is derived from social interaction. There are not only 
failures and distortions of the process of socialization, due to under- and 
over-cathexis, but there are quantitative variations in the degree to which 
the value-orientations of the society are proffered and internalized. By 
holding to this notion of personality differences as due to variations in 
emphases rather than to differing components, it is conceptually possible 
to bring individual differences under the tent of a single social system. 
The completeness of such a scheme offers the beholder a reassuring sense 
of imminent mastery over the near-chaotic complexity of the social world. 
Certainly every sociologist can enjoy some glow of craft pride in the fact 
that never has there been to the present time such a thorough and syste- 
matic analysis of the process of personality development from infancy to 
maturity with due regard to the participation of significant others in that 
process. The loyal effort to incorporate the mechanisms of ego-defense 
inventoried by Anna Freud into this scheme is almost a self-administered 
indignity. It is precisely when Professor Parsons forgets his apostolic role 
and gets involved in original analysis that the book becomes most worth- 
while and convincing. The analysis by phases of cycles of learning in Chap- 
ters IV and VII stand out. Had the book merely been termed a conceptual 
analysis of the process of socialization in certain middle-class American 
families, which is what it is in these best parts, instead of being freighted 
with so many other claims, it could be a classic that would endure for 
years. As it is, the treasure it contains will have to be mined and refined 
by further exegesis. 

Moreover as mentioned at the outset other books must be written on 
matters which this does not touch despite its title. Socialization, as the 
term is used in the book, is itself a quite one-sided conception of develop- 
ment. It leaves out the functions of exploration, creativity and play on 
the part of the individual in becoming an autonomous adult, and it leaves 
out all of his further development after he becomes an adult, an omission 
that would make the analysis of modern marriage impossible if adhered 
to. That social development furnishes most of the problems of intergenera- 
tional relations within the nuclear family illustrates how far the analysis 
of “socialization” falls short of a truly developmental analysis. The essay 
which Karl Mannheim wrote on the problem of generations has yet to 
catch up with American sociologists, or they with it, depending on which 
way one looks. Children learn much their elders do not teach. 

Finally since the authors have allowed themselves two appendices on 
biological analogies and equilibrium models, we are constrained to con- 
sider the metaphysical basis for any theory of development. It was no 
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doubt almost inevitable that Parsons resorted to binary fission. Whenever 
he has had to descend from his high level of abstraction and refer to some. 
thing concrete for the sake of exposition, he has conscientiously avoided 
human illustrations as far as possible and resorted to mechanical and hy. | 
draulic analogies instead. But no mechanical principle whatever offers g | 
principle of development. So the next best thing for the writer averse to 
explaining social relationships in their own terms is to turn to biology. Not V 
one but five are proffered for consideration, and these are praised as the | dire 
last word in scientific sophistication. As a basis for understanding the | face 
differentiation of roles in social interaction, binary fission compares un-| maj 
favorably with the dialectic proposed by Hegel more than a century ago, | thr 
(Cf. J. M. Baldwin, Social and Ethical Interpretations, New York: Mage-| be! 
Millan, 1897.) am] 
If Bales’ suggestive insights on discrepancies between language and) epi 
behavior, alluded to above, were honored as desirable dissent and not | are 
resisted as deviation, they might be followed up and expanded on an’ and 
empirical base, as his own student Strodtbeck has done with marital) Th 
interaction. And if in the process of professional interaction Parsons is whi 
exposed to alternatives and antitheses to his system, there may be grounds __ fen: 
for hope that they will be forced still further to abandon thinking by anal-| of 1 
ogy and make their references to actual social phenomena. Then, to recall I 
a Parsonian phrase, the sociology may begin. off 
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Some Consequences of Proximity to a 
Disease Threat’ 


~ James C. Diacory, University of Pennsylvania 


Within the last few years much thought and empirical study have been 
directed to the understanding of behavior in situations where people are 
faced with the possibility that some valued objects (including life itself) 
may be destroyed or damaged.” Situations of this type are aptly called 
threat situations. The seriousness of the loss anticipated may generally 
be regarded as depending on the values of the objects threatened. For ex- 
ample, floods are more likely to destroy property than human life, but 
epidemic diseases threaten life rather than property. Still finer distinctions 
are apparent in that children are peculiarly susceptible to some diseases 
and adults only slightly so, while for other diseases the reverse is true. 
The likelihood of loss, in any degree, depends on the circumstances in 
which the threat is presented: whether adequate means of escape or de- 
fense are available, the length of the warning period, the degree of proximity 
of the threat, and its mobility. 

During March of 1952 an opportunity was presented to study the effects 
of proximity to a mobile threat. An outbreak of rabies occurred among wild 
foxes in a large but well circumscribed area of Eastern Pennsylvania. This 
paper discusses the results of 300 interviews conducted among residents of 
Pennsylvania whose homes were at various distances from the focus of the 
outbreak. Before data collection began, the rabies situation was exten- 
sively reported in newspapers and on radio and television; foxes were 
trapped or shot on the streets of cities; several children had been bitten; 
a woman had died after being bitten on the finger by a rabid fox; dog 
“quarantines” were established; foxes were being systematically destroyed 
by groups of private hunters and also by a State-sponsored poisoning cam- 
paign directed by two professional coyote poisoners summoned from the 
far West for that purpose; and informative discussions of the history, eti- 
ology, symptoms, and treatment of rabies were presented in the press. 

As will be shown in the sequel, the greater the proximity to the threat: 


‘This paper is a publication of the Institute for Cooperative Research, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The funds for this study were made available in connection 
with Air Force Contract No. AF 18(600)-125 at the University of Pennsylvania. 
The writer wishes to acknowledge the able assistance of Mrs. Colleen Sterling who 
carried out all the routine of data analysis. 

*Cf., for example, the work of the National Research Council’s Committee on 
Disaster Studies (2), and the work of Killian (1) and Pepitone, Diggory and Wal- 
lace (3). 
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(a) the larger the number of sources of information used, (b) the highe| 
the incidence of word-of-mouth communication, (c) the smaller the tend! 
ency to overestimate the magnitude of the threat, (d) the more frequen 
the reports of anxiety, and (e) the more frequent the reports of changes j in} 
behavior specifically occasioned by the threat. Behavior changes wer | 
significantly correlated with anxiety level, regardless of proximity. In th| 
low proximity condition, behavior was associated with number of soureg 
of information. Also in the more remote locations an exaggerated view d| 


the potency of the threat was associated with an erroneous notion that i 
was close. 


RESULTS 


1. Proximity to the threat, the independent variable, was dealt with 
in the geographic sense by selecting 100 respondents from each of thre 
counties in Pennsylvania. Montgomery county (high proximity) contained 
the focus of the outbreak at the time of the study. Bucks county (medium 
proximity) had produced no reports of rabies, but it is contiguous with 
Montgomery to the North, and the first phase of the poisoning campaign 
had begun there with a great deal of publicity and precautionary warning 
to the residents. Dauphin county (low proximity), about 100 miles Wes 
of Bucks and Montgomery, had no reports of rabies and no activity asso 
ciated with the outbreak. Table 1 shows proximity in another sense. Thex 
results were derived from responses to specific questions concerning case 
of attack by animals which the respondent had heard about. None of th 


respondents was an eyewitness of such attacks. These results validate the 


geographic manipulation of proximity. 

The samples were all alike with respect to (a) the number of respondents 
who were aware of the rabies outbreak (over 90%), (b) the number who 
approved the fox-extermination campaign (over 80%), and (c) the ind 























dence of families with young children or pet cats and dogs. 
TABLE 1 
Frequency of Rabid Animal Attacks Known to Respondents 
Proximity 
Attack made on 2 Total 
| Low (Dauphin) | Medium (Bucks) | (gouty nery) 

Human 0 1 26 27 
Animal 2 4 30 36 
None reported 98 | 95 44 237 
Totals | 10 | 100 100 300 





x?, 4 df., significant at .05 level. 
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TABLE 2 
Sources of Information 




















| Proximity 
aa an 
Low | Medium | High 
Ca) pag | (Montgomery) 
N = 100 ac N = 100 
First source: (% mentioning) | | 
Newspapers 73 | 66 64 
Conversation* 6 14 22 
Source, including first: (% mentioning) 
Newspapers 89 | 89 | 88 
Conversation* | 29 49 | 79 
| 
| | 
| 2.30 


Mean number of sources** 1.68 2.19 








* All differences significant, a = .05. 
** Dauphin significantly different from Bucks and Montgomery (a = .05), Bucks 
and Montgomery do not differ significantly. 


2. Sources of information varied in number and type as a function of 
proximity. Table 2 summarizes the data on this point. The greater num- 
ber of sources of information with high proximity may reflect an active 
seeking of information on the part of those closest to the outbreak. In the 
low proximity condition (but not the other two), number of sources of 
information correlates significantly (a = .05, two tailed test) with anxiety 
(+.26), behavior changes (+.24), and accuracy of information (+.29). 

3. Accuracy of information about rabies in general was about the same 
at all levels of proximity.* The respondents viewed rabies as a dangerous 
disease which can be transmitted to man by a large number of animal 
species. However, a majority of respondents in each of the three counties 
said that rabies is curable. This apparent misconception may be an artifact. 
The wording of the item on that point could have led people to confuse 
cure with various well known medical procedures which actually are only 
preventive. With respect to beliefs about the current outbreak, some dis- 
tortion from the known and published facts appeared, particularly in the 
low proximity condition. As Table 3 shows, overestimation of the danger 
to humans was most prevalent outside the focal area. In the low proximity 
condition, this belief correlates significantly with the erroneous notion 
that rabies existed in the local county. 

4. Anxiety and changes in behavior increase directly as proximity, as 


* The correctness of assertions about rabies was determined by consultation with 
the late Dr. Raymond A. Kelser, then Dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine 
at the University of Pennsylvania, and an authority on diseases of animals trans- 
missible to man. 
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TABLE 3 
Overestimation of the Threat 




















Proximity 
Item : 
+.) | Medi High 
Lam Sensi) | Modi Busha) (Montgomery) | 
" N = 100 
ae - ers | ---- 2 
1. Believe many deaths occurred in State* | 38 45 21 
2. Believe rabies near own home* 25 | 36 89 | 
ee of en = | 
Correlation between 1 and 2 + .46** + .22 — .03 











* Montgomery differs from Dauphin and Bucks, a = .05. Dauphin and Bucks 4 
not differ significantly. 
** Significant with a = .05, two tailed test. 


TABLE 4 


Anziety and Behavior Changes 





| 

















Proximity 
| a. ee 
Low | Medium High 
(Dauphin) | (Bucks) | (Montgomery 
N = 100 N=100 | N= 10 
i : | * | 
Mean number of anxieties reported* 0.98 | 0.74 | 1.56 
Per cent reporting at least one anxiety* 89 90 97 
; : 
Mean number of behavior changes* 0.42 0.60 1.43 
Per cent reporting at least one behavior 28 35 60 
change* 
: ; R | x | 
Correlations of anxiety and behavior +.30°* | +.25%* + .34** 
y 








* Montgomery differs significantly (2 = .05) from Bucks and Dauphin. Bucks ani 
Dauphin do not differ significantly. 
** Significant with a = .05, two tailed test. 


Table 4 shows. More people in Montgomery county than in the othen 
reported being anxious about entering woods and fields and having thei 
children do so. The changes in behavior related to the emergency included 
offensive action against foxes; defensive preparations for one’s self, chil: 
dren, and pets; and some restrictions on the areas entered by members d 
the family or their pets. It should be noted that, for all degrees of prox 
imity, reports of anxiety are more frequent than behavior changes, and 
the correlations between anxiety and behavior changes are all significant. 

5. Some correlations of other variables with behavior changes depend on 
proximity. For high proximity, these variables are: anxiety, presence d 
children, presence of pets, and types of cases of attack known to the re 
spondent. For medium proximity, they are: anxiety, presence of children, 
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and types of cases of attack known to the respondent. For low proximity, 
they are: anxiety and number of sources of information. 
DISCUSSION 

The results can be summarized as follows: The greater the proximity of 
the threat, the greater the number of sources from which people derived 
information about it, the greater the importance of word-of-mouth com- 
munication as a first source and otherwise, the less the tendency to over- 
estimate the seriousness of the threat, the greater the amount of anxiety, 
and the greater the number of changes in behavior. The less the proximity, 
the greater is the correlation of number of sources of information with 
behavior changes, anxiety, and accuracy of information. In the areas re- 
mote from the threat, those who overestimated the general danger to 
humans also overestimated its proximity. Most of these effects of proximity 
are quite in line with common sense. However, there are three aspects of 
the results which require further comment. 

First is the dependence of threat-connected behavior on anxiety and 
proximity. The data in Table 4 are consistent with the view that although 
a high incidence of some degree of anxiety accompanies the awareness of a 
threat, the incidence of appropriate behavior is more closely dependent 
on proximity or on some other factors associated with proximity. Factors 
associated with proximity would certainly include specific occasions when 
evasive or defensive actions were necessary, and the mobilization of com- 
munity defenses would tend to make a number of such actions possible. 
The fact that neither anxiety nor proximity correspond completely to the 
incidence of behavior may be due to undetected restraints against under- 
taking appropriate behavior. In studies of other threat situations it has 
been noted that people do only what is sufficient to avoid the threat while 
minimizing disruptions in other areas of activity. 

Second, there is the interesting fact that behavior relevant to the threat 
is significantly associated with number of sources of information in the 
low proximity condition but not in the others. In other words, lacking 
direct evidence of the relevance of a threat to themselves, people never- 
theless take some action simply because they hear about it through a num- 
ber of channels. For people who know they are closely involved and have 
taken action in relation to the threat, additions to the number of sources 
of information will not in itself suffice to produce further changes in their 
behavior. This formulation is open to empirical test and the test should 
be made. Knowledge of the conditions under which multiplication of 
information sources has the same effect on behavior as increasing proximity 
would be of practical value in controlling population behavior when an 
insidious or temporally remote danger presents itself. 
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Third is the correlation of erroneous beliefs about the seriousness of the | gnd 
threat and its proximity in the non-involved county and the lack of such } of a 
correlation in the focal county. This could be explained by the assumption | Me 
that the distortion in the focal county was reduced by the high incidence Rew 
of a large number of sources of information. But this is too one-sided. It / 
assumes that distortion is the norm and that lack of distortion needs to 
be explained. It also overlooks the fact that 79% of the respondents in .E 
the focal area were involved in word-of-mouth communication about the 
threat, a condition often associated with the occurrence of distortion. An 2.) 
equally valid assumption is that ‘“‘veridical’’ awareness of a situation is 
the norm and that distortion needs to be explained. The following consid- .3 


erations are offered in an attempt to explain both distortion and the 
lack of it. 

Announcements about the rabies outbreak frequently mentioned the 
possibility that the disease would spread. It is probable that more than 
one meaning was conveyed by the use of that term: increased geographic 
coverage, increased number of individuals affected, or both. At any rate, 
the term corresponds to the notion that the threat was mobile. Thus it 
was important to people in areas of low proximity to watch it closely in 
order that they might decide if and when to behave so as to avoid its 
effects. Overestimation of the magnitude and proximity of a threat under 
these conditions might be a mechanism for justifying this necessary pre- 
occupation with it. 

On the other hand, the tendency noted above to avoid making signifi- 
cant alterations in one’s usual way of life even in the face of a “‘clear and 
present danger,’’ also requires that close attention be paid to very immedi- | 
ate threats in order to avoid underestimation or overestimation of the 
danger, either of which would lead to an inappropriate response. 


SUMMARY 


On the assumption that behavior in threat situations depends on the 
value of the threatened objects and on the likelihood of their loss, a study 
was made of responses to a mobile threat (a rabies outbreak). The inde- 
pendent variable, proximity, is assumed to affect the probability of loss. 
Increasing with proximity were: (a) number of sources of information used, 
(b) incidence of word-of-mouth communication, (c) anxiety, and (d) 
threat-oriented behavior. Decreasing proximity was associated with (a) 
overestimation of the danger to humans, (b) correlation between over- 
estimation of the danger and of its proximity, and (c) correlation between 
number of sources of information and behavior. Results are interpreted 
in terms of resolution of a conflict between tendencies to avoid threat 
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and oppositely directed tendencies to avoid disruption of the normal course 
of activity. 





| Manuscript received: October 14, 1955 


| 


| Revised manuscript received: November 7, 1955 
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A Note on the Relation of Values and Social 
Structure to Life Planning’ | 


OrvVILLE G. Brim Jr., Russell Sage Foundation 
RayMonD Forer, University of Connecticut 


We present here the results from two surveys of the relation of length 
of life planning to social characteristics of the respondents. Our initia] 
formulation of the study viewed long range planning as a type of cultural 
value. In this value approach it was hypothesized that some sub-cultural 
groups would value life planning, that is, would believe that it was good 
to plan one’s life, because it was held to be of instrumental value to further 
ends. Other sub-cultural groups presumably would not possess this value 
to the same degree. The methodological assumption was that differentia 
possession of the value of life planning would be shown in sub-cultural 
differences in response to our survey questions. 

In contrast to this value approach to life planning, in the process of 
research we formulated a second hypothesis about the causes of long range 


planning.’ This hypothesis maintains that some individuals, by virtue df | 


their status in society, are better able to foresee their future than are 
others. There are at least two major classes of statuses which permit their 
occupants to predict the future with relatively high assurance. 

One class consists of those statuses which form part of a well-organized 
and stable status sequence which persists over several years. Customarily 
the individual moves with regularity through such a sequence primarily 
as a result of increasing age or tenure of office. The unpredictable elements 
which might influence this orderly progression are relatively few in num- 
ber. Examples of such sequences are progression through successive grades 
in the public school system, and progression through grades in state and 
federal civil service occupations. 

The second class of statuses providing future predictability are those in 
which the occupant is invested with substantial power over his environ- 

‘The adolescent survey was made possible by the generous financial assistance 
provided by Station WTIC and WTIC-FM, The Travelers Broadcasting Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

The college student survey was part of the project, Cultural Factors in Talent 
Development, under the general direction of Fred L. Strodtbeck. The project was 
supported by the Social Science Research Council from funds granted to it by the 
John and Mary R. Markle Foundation for research on the early identification of 
talent. 

2 We have profited from discussion of this point with Dr. Everett C. Hughes. 
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ment. This power renders him less vulnerable to the behavior of others 
and also to the effects of natural events. This type of power is clearly 
related to wealth and to occupational autonomy, and hence would be a 
function primarily of one’s social class position; i.e., as class rises, this 
power increases. 

Our structural hypothesis therefore is that some individuals are enabled 
to plan their lives farther ahead by virtue of the type of status which they 
hold. The methodological assumption which parallels that of our value 
approach is that individual differences in ability to predict one’s future 
will be manifested in different responses to our survey questions. The in- 
dividuals who by virtue of their statuses are able to foresee their future 
will more frequently indicate that their life plans extend far ahead. 

It is not suggested that our two hypothesized factors, values and social 
status, are mutually exclusive in their influence upon length of life plan- 
ning. 


METHOD 


The first study consisted of a national survey of adolescents of high 
school age, and was concerned with radio listening and television viewing 
habits. The data selected for this report are from 2700 returns, which were 
collected in 1952-1953 at various public high, private day, and trade schools 
in Connecticut. Adolescents attending schools were sampled to assure 
homogeneity of age-status; heterogeneity was assured by administering 
the questionnaire to all students attending classes (ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grades) at each of the schools where the questionnaires were 
administered on a regular school day toward the close of the academic 
term. To further assure heterogeneity within the homogeneous adolescent 
population, the schools were selected from different communities in Con- 
necticut, each a distinct cultural area. The sampling procedure has been 
more fully reported elsewhere (2). 

The specific question on length of life planning was: ‘How far in ad- 
vance have you planned your life?’ The responses were combined into 
three categories: few weeks or months; one to four years; five years or 
more. 

The second study consisted of a survey of college undergraduates, and 
was concerned with factors related to academic achievement. The respond- 
ents were 349 Yale undergraduates in an introductory political science 
class during 1952. The specific question on life planning was: “If someone 
asked you the question, ‘How far ahead have you planned your life?’ which 
of the following phrases would most probably represent the period of time 
you would give in your answer.” Because of the smaller sample size, re- 
sponses were combined into the two categories of four years or less and 
five years or more. 
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RESULTS 
Socio-Economic Status 


For the adolescent sample the relation between length of planning and 


father’s occupational status was r = +.11. The relation for the same sample | 


between planning and father’s education was r = +.12. Both values ar 
significant at the .01 level. (Two-tailed tests are used throughout the 
analysis.) 

The minimal value of the correlations requires comment; clearly they 
provide little predictive power. We would point out, however, that we are 
primarily concerned with these small but reliable relationships because of 
the theoretical issues which they raise. Moreover, the correlational analysis 
in part masks the wide differences in planning which obtain at the extremes 


of the distributions. For example, with respect to both the occupation | 


and education variables, the percentage of respondents planning five year 
or more doubled (from approximately 20 to 40 per cent) from the lowest 
to the highest status group. 

For the college sample the relation between length of plans and father's 
occupational and educational status was r = +.10 and +.07 respectively, 
Neither value is significant at the .01 level. The failure to obtain signif- 
cance may in part be attributed to the fact that this group of college 
students was highly selected and that students from lower socio-economic 
positions who appeared in the sample were not representative of people 
in such positions. The fact that such students were at Yale suggests greater 
achievement on their part than that of a representative sample of their 
classes. Presumably this selective bias would be less influential with re 
gard to the upper classes since their members tend to attend college as 
matter of course. 


Religion 


1. Protestants vs. Catholics. Table 1 shows the relation between planning 
and religion for both samples. Considering first the Protestant-Catholie 
difference for the adolescent sample, the data show a significant and positive 
relation between long range planning and Protestantism. However, the 
fact that Catholicism usually is inversely related to socio-economic status, 
coupled with the previously demonstrated relationship of such status to 
planning, suggests that this Protestant-Catholic difference may be spurious 
Partial correlation was used to test this hypothesis. For the relation d 
Protestantism to occupational status, r = +.36; for the relation of Pro 
testantism to length of plans, r = +.08. Both values are significant at the 
.01 level. When the effects of occupational status are partialed out, the 
relation between Protestantism and planning declined to r = +.05, whieb 
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TABLE 1 
Length of Plans by Religion 























| Religion 
Sample Plan Length 
| Catholic | Protestant Jew 
Adolescent | 5 years or more 21% | 30% 39% 
| 1 to 4 years | 60 | 53 56 
| Few weeks or months | 19 | 17 5 
| N 1024 | 854 59 
College | 5 years or more 49% | 45% 66% 
4 years or less 51 | 55 34 
N 67 220 41 
Comparison xX? 
Adolescent: C vs. J *14.5 
C vs. P °21..7 
P vs. J 5.9 
College: C vs. J 2.8 
C vs. P a 
P vs. J *5.6 





* Significant at .05 level. 


is no longer significant at the .01 level. (With religion partialed out, the 
correlation between occupation and planning was r = +.08, significant 
with p < .01.) 

In the college sample, where the effects of occupational status are re- 
duced by virtue of the sample bias, the results in Table 1 clearly show no 
reliable Protestant-Catholic differences and thus confirm the results from 
the adolescent sample. 

2. Jews vs. Protestants and Catholics. The data of Table 1 show that a 
greater percentage of Jews are long range planners than are members of 
the other two religious groups. This superiority holds for both samples. 
It is difficult to disentangle the possible effects of socio-economic status in 
these results. However, it seems to us quite doubtful that there existed, in 
both of these samples, a superiority of socio-economic status among the 
Jews sufficient to account for these differences. This is especially doubtful 
in the college sample, and it is in this sample (where some socio-economic 
control is exercised) that the difference with reference to Protestants in- 
creases over that of the adolescent sample, instead of becoming attenuated 
as one would expect from a socio-economic explanation. The indication is 
that Jewish culture makes a contribution to long range planning which is 
independent of socio-economic status. 
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Age 


The relation between length of planning and age of respondent for the 


adolescent sample was r = —.20. For the college sample, r = —.11. The | 





former value is significant at the .01 level, the latter is not. The important | 


additional fact about the age data concerns the percentage distributions 
within the samples. For the adolescents, those planning five years or more 
declined from 32 to 19 per cent from the ages 14 to 18. For the college 
students, those planning five years or more declined from 64 to 38 per cent 
from the ages 18 to 21. Thus in both samples the percentage of long range 
planners declines with age, but not independently of the nature of the 
sample. 


Sex 


The relation between length of planning and being male was r = +.22, 
which is significant at the .01 level. 


DISCUSSION 


To fully evaluate the influence of our two hypothesized factors upon 


long range planning requires better data than we have at present. We must | 
content ourselves, therefore, simply with the attempt to demonstrate | 


that both factors have been influential in our results. 

The fact that long range planning is positively correlated with socio- 
economic status probably reflects both value and structural influences. On 
the value side we have found no prior direct evidence, but the work on 
time orientations (3) is suggestive. Several studies (1, 5, 7) have reported 
results indicating that lower class members, in contrast to those of the 
middle class, are more present oriented. On the assumption that life plan- 
ning is of little value when one is present oriented, we would expect on the 
value hypothesis a lesser degree of such planning among the present ori- 
ented (i.e. lower class) groups. This accords with our data. On the struc- 
tural side, we already have suggested that power to control one’s environ- 
ment and hence render it predictable, enabling one to plan, is a direct 
function of socio-economic status. 

The fact that more Jews than Protestants or Catholics are long range 
planners indicates to us the influence of differing values. To our knowledge 
there is no reason to believe that Jews, more than members of the other 
two groups, occupy the types of statuses which would enable them to pre 
dict their future with more assurance. Granted the absence of status differ- 


ences of this type, the alternative explanation of the differences in planning | 
is that they reflect differences in values. Moreover, there is one corrobora- 


tive study. Strodtbeck (8) has reported that with socio-economic status 
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controlled, significantly more Jews than Catholics disagree with a survey 
statement which holds that life planning is of little value. 

The fact that long range planning is negatively correlated with age 
within the two samples (but not independently of the nature of the samples) 
indicates to us the influence of a social structural factor. An individual 
entering the first stage of a four to five year status sequence, e.g., either 
in secondary school or college, finds his future clear before him. As a result 
it is easier for him to state that he has plans over a four or five year period 
than it is for the individual nearing the end of such a sequence. For the 
latter a choice point is approaching with a number of alternatives opening 
up; his future is less certain and his plans can extend for a shorter distance. 

In contrast, a value explanation of the age data seems inadequate. While 
we have been unable to find any studies on the evaluation of life planning 
as a function of age, several writers (6, 9) have maintained that among 
youth as age increases, concern with the future, with formalized career 
patterns, and with instrumental activities, also increases. This implies an 
increasing value placed upon planning, which in turn would be reflected in 
a positive correlation between planning and age. Such value differences 
therefore could not explain our negative correlations. 

The data on sex differences in planning probably involve both value 
and structural influences. There is, however, no supportive data with 
regard to values, and our interpretation lays the heaviest burden upon the 
structural factor. The average adolescent or college girl is primarily inter- 
ested in marriage (4). Once entered, this status might make her future 
more predictable. Prior to this, however, the concern with marriage vitiates 
any planning on her part in two ways. First, it makes it difficult to con- 
sider seriously any long range occupational plans. Second, the time of 
assumption of the marriage status, male suspicions to the contrary not- 
withstanding, is not something she can determine and hence plan for. In 
contrast, the male’s career pattern which centers around his occupation 
appears relatively stable and permits greater planning. 


SUMMARY 


Two surveys, one of secondary school students and the other of college 
students, gave the following results: (a) length of life planning had a reli- 
able positive correlation with both occupational and educational status of 
the respondents’ fathers; (b) Protestantism and Catholicism showed no 
reliable difference in their relation to length of life planning when the effects 
of occupational status were controlled; (c) significantly more Jews than 
either Protestants or Catholics had long range life plans; (d) length of 
life planning had a reliable and negative correlation with age, but the rela- 
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tion was not independent of the characteristics of the samples; (e) length | 
of life planning was reliably and positively correlated with being male. 

The differences between respondents in length of planning were ex. | 
plained by reference to two factors: the possession of the value that life | 
planning is good, and the possession of a social status which makes the 
future predictable, hence enabling one to plan. The influence of both of 
these factors in the data presented was demonstrated. 


Manuscript received: November 14, 1955 
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Specifications for Manuscript Preparation 
for Sociometry 


Since its founding in 1937 by Dr. J. L. Moreno, Sociometry has made 
essential contributions to the development of theory and research in an 
important sector of social psychology. In December 1954 Dr. Moreno 
offered the journal to the American Sociological Society “without stipula- 
tions or conditions.” After careful study by the Publications Committee 
and Executive Committee and the Council, the offer was accepted on be- 
half of the Society by the President and with this, the first issue of 1956, 
Sociometry became an official publication of the Society. In establishing it 
under the new auspices, the officers of the Society quite appropriately 
directed that the scope of the journal should be substantially broadened 
to include the entire range of interests and problems represented by re- 
search in social psychology. 

To implement this general purpose it will be the policy of the editors 
to seek those manuscripts for publication which represent the significant 
research interests of investigators who are concerned with giving the field 
of social psychology theoretical structure and reporting research which is 
clearly focused, well designed, and competently conducted. 

While social psychology is regarded by most as a field with indeterminate 
boundaries, it has as its central focus the investigation of the processes 
and products of social interaction at the interpersonal and intrapersonal 
and intergroup and intragroup levels and the development of significant 
generalizations therefrom. In keeping with the more general meaning of 
the name of the journal emphasis will be placed on measurement of social 
behavior. However, this emphasis does not exclude the acceptability of 
good articles which must rely upon qualitative materials and analyses. 

The editors and editorial consultants can be expected to subject manu- 
scripts to rigorous criticism and screening according to the best standards 
of scientific research and at the same time avoid a sterile orthodoxy which 
would stultify the communication of creative ideas at the growing edge of 
of the science. 

It is the intention of the editors to avoid any tendency toward profes- 
sional provincialism and to invite contributions from any sector of the 
sc’entific community which promise to further the objectives of the journal. 
It is to this end that these specifications for manuscript preparation are 
being given wide circulation and are offered as an invitation to submit 
appropriate manuscripts. 
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SUBMISSION OF MANUSCRIPTS! 
| 

Articles submitted to Sociometry are read by at least two members of 
the staff as listed in the journal. Generally, an associate editor and one | 
consultant will read a manuscript. The manuscript is transferred to the | 
editorial readers without identification of the author. Authors will receive | 
the criticisms of their papers made by the editorial readers. These criticisms 
will be anonymous, allowing the authors full benefit of the direct response 
of the critics. 

To facilitate reading, authors are asked to submit an original and one 
clear carbon copy of the entire manuscript with duplicate figures, tables, 
etc. Dittoed or mimeographed versions are not acceptable. The authors | 
should, for their own protection, retain a copy of their manuscript. Re. 
ceipt of a manuscript will be acknowledged. Processing of papers may be | 
anticipated to take about two months, and in the case of any delays, author 
will be notified. Manuscripts which are not in accord with the preparation | 
instructions will be returned to authors to be put into proper form before 
they are processed. 

Articles accepted for Sociometry will generally be published in order of 
receipt and acceptance. Dates of receipt of articles and any revised versions 
will be published. 


MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION 


Authors should remember that their primary concern is communication, | 
and writing should be as clear as possible. It is advisable to let colleagues 
and students read manuscripts before submitting them. It is understood 
that technical scientific language is to be used but highly idiosyncratic 
jargon should be avoided. Where relatively uncommon technical terms 
are used they should be briefly defined. 


Length and Organization of Articles for Sociometry 


Sociometry should be regarded as a journal which is flexible in its response 
to the publication needs of authors. There are no restrictions on length af | 
articles accepted for review, and technical problems of publication are not | 
considered in the evaluation of submitted articles. Other things being 
equal, a comprehensive article is preferred to several articles on the same 
research which necessitate duplication of introductory materials. However, 
briefness must be emphasized in editing. In general the pattern of organiza 
tion should be governed by the character of the data. Where it fits, the 
organization should be as indicated below: 

(a) The introduction should present a statement of the problem in 4 


1 This entire manuscript is prepared in accordance with the specifications it out 
lines. 
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clear and concise manner. It may be advisable to integrate the summary 
of findings (f) in the introductory statement, and this is the preferred 
presentation. Do not use a heading for the introduction. 

(b) The review of the literature, if required, should only include immedi- 
ately pertinent materials, and exhaustive reviews should be avoided. 
Judicious selection of citations reflects the author’s grasp of the literature. 

(c) The design of research and methods employed should be outlined, 
indicating procedure but not necessarily presenting the full detail. The 
method should articulate the problem as stated in the introduction. 

(d) The results should be presented systematically. Tables should be 
used judiciously to summarize findings. Pictorial representations should 
be avoided; and figures should be used only where essential. 

(e) The discussion should indicate the reasonable interpretations and 
conclusions to be derived from the results. Discursive speculation in re- 
gard to diffuse theories should be avoided. 

(f) The summary should briefly state the problem and the major findings 
and conclusions. 


Details Concerning Style 


1. The title of the article should be short and descriptive. The title should 
occur on a separate title page and also on the first page of the manuscript. 
Only the title page should have the name(s), and current institutional 
affiliation(s) of the author(s). In order to facilitate anonymous critical 
reading, the name of the author or self-references should not occur in 
the manuscript. 

2. Manuscripts (including footnotes, tables, references, etc.) should be 
double spaced with one inch margins. 

3. Single headings are usually sufficient for an article. If single headings 
are used, they should be center headings with each major word capitalized. 

If two kinds of headings are used, they should be (a) center headings 
with each major word capitalized and (b) side headings with each major 
word capitalized, starting flush with the left margin and followed by a 
new paragraph. The side headings should be underlined for italics. 

4. Seriation may be done with: 

(a) Arabic numbers followed by periods, 
(b) Small Roman letters followed by periods, or 
(c) Small Roman letters in parentheses. 

Intricate multiple seriation should be avoided. Where double seriation 
is used, it should be with (a) and either (b) or (c) as above. When seria- 
tion is used in a paragraph the form should be (c). Seriation of equations 
should be in square brackets on the left of the equations. 

5. Footnotes should be avoided. In general, the principle should be em- 
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ployed that if something is worth saying, it should be in the text of the 
paper. Footnotes should be serially numbered for the whole article and 
should be typed on a separate sheet of paper. Footnotes with credits to 


associates, assistants, etc., or which mention former institutional affilig. | 
tions where the author did his work, or other footnotes which tend to | 


identify the author should be listed as: “See additional footnotes.” A 
second sheet titled ‘Additional Footnotes” should be used for these self- 
identifying footnotes. 

6. References should be alphabetized and serially numbered and should 
be typed on a separate sheet of paper. In the text they should be identi- 
fied by the proper number in parentheses. The references included with 
these notes, along with the details given in Appendix 1, should be used 
as guides. 

7. Tables should be prepared with regard to the limitations of type 
setting, and special problems should be communicated to the editor, 
Each table should be numbered (Arabic) and titled, and should be typed 
on a separate sheet of paper, double spaced where feasible and with suffi- 
cient space between columns. Tables should present only summary in- 
formation and not raw data. In the text they should be referred to by 
number, and location of tables in the manuscript should be indicated by 
an insert as follows: 


Table 1 about here 





Table 1 
Relationships among Esterjak Phenomena 


Esterjak Phenomena 
Type 1 Type 2 Type 3 Type 4 Type 5 
(Syzk) (CCKL) (Aji) (Ocly) (Nujy) 


Type 1 — 36 45 56 91 
Type 2 _— 45 46 67 
Type 3 — .64 .64 
Type 4 — .67 
Type 5 — 


Note: N = 125. Product moment correlations are significant at the .05 level, two 
tailed test, when —.17 < r < .17. (All relationships indicated in this table are sig- 
nificant.) 


Table 1 is an example of the proper form for submission. 


Details Concerning Technical Presentation 


Since statistical significance is arbitrarily judged, the author should 
find only one level to his liking and it should be retained as the standard 
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or reference point for his particular work. In a table of correlations, for 
example, a single level of significance should be stated: ‘Note: Corre- 
lations significant at the .05 level, two tail test, are italicized.’’ Where 
particular conventions apply in this regard, they should be followed. In 
general, the table should give the data through which the statistical signifi- 
cance is tested rather than the value of the significance statistic. For ex- 
ample, the means and standard deviations should be presented rather than 
the “‘t’’ value in a test of the significance of the difference of two means. 
The kind of significance test used and the level of significance should 
always be stated. Authors should avoid the easy pitfall of equating 
statistical significance with the importance of the findings. In this con- 
nection, the magnitude of results and statistical significance should be 
considered jointly relevant to interpretation. 

Numbers should be spelled out when they begin sentences, and the num- 
bers one to twelve are spelled out when they occur in text. However, they 
are given as numerals in series such as 3, 5, 9, 14, 141, or where such series 
are implicit. Percentages may be written as 05, 14, and 34 per cent, but 
the preferred form is that percentages be written .05, .14, and .34. In 
large tables, it is permissible to omit the decimal point in listing per- 
centages, but a note to this effect should occur at the bottom of the table. 
Greek letters or symbols used should be identified by a pencil notation in 
the margin the first time they occur in the text, e.g., (small alpha). 

Mathematical derivations and technical materials may be included when 
original and necessary. In general, these should be reduced to minimum 
form and prepared as footnotes or technical appendices. Mathematical 
models should be presented in conjunction with data which test the model. 
Statistical techniques should be presented in conjunction with data where 
they have been applied. 
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*The form of references should conform to the style indicated in the references 
of these instructions, and with the detailed notes given in Appendix 1. 
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APPENDIX | 
Technical Notes on the Preparation of References 


The last name of the author should appear first on the line, followed by 
his or her initials. If there is multiple authorship, the initials of the first | 


author are followed by a comma and the initials and last names of the 
junior authors. | 
Smith, A. B., “ 
Smith, A. B., and C. D. Jones, “ 
Smith, A. B., C. D. Jones, and E. F. Brown, “ 
If a person is the author of several papers, the papers should be ordered | 
by year of publication and by alphabetical ordering of the first maja 
word of the title. Articles in which the person is the single author are 
placed before those in which he is a joint author. If there is no author for | 
the reference, the reference is placed according to alphabetical order fol- | 
lowing the last reference with an author on the list. 
The title of the article is placed in quotations. — 
Smith, A. B., ‘‘Sociability and Esterjak,” 
“Sociometry: Specifications for Manuscript Preparation,” 





All major words in the title of the article are capitalized, as are all major 
words of a book or journal title capitalized. 
The title of a book or journal should be underlined. 
Smith, A. B., and C. D. Jones, ““Esterjak and Small Group Analy: | 
sis,” Journal of the American Society for the Study of Esterjak, 
Smith, A. B., C. D. Jones, and E. F. Brown, Esterjak, 





The journal title should be followed by the year of publication, the 
volume number, and the pages. The number of the issue should be indi- 
cated in parentheses only if the issues are separately paged. 


Smith, A. B., “The Sociology of Esterjak,” The Esterjak Review, | 


1958, 1, 1-46. 


The book title should be followed by the city of publication. If the| 


publisher’s location is not well known or may involve confusion, the state 
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or nation should be indicated. The geographical location should be fol- 
lowed by a colon, the common identification of the publisher, and the 
year of publication. 

Smith, A. B., C. D. Jones, and E. F. Brown, Esterjak, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Esterjak Press, 1959. 

If an edition other than the first is quoted, this should be noted im- 
mediately following the title. 

Smith, A. B., C. D. Jones, and E. F. Brown, Esterjak (Rev. Ed. 

1961), Cambridge, Massachusetts: Esterjak Press, 1961. 

An article listed from a collection or multiple authored book should be 
listed under the author of the article. 

Jones, C. D., “Psychoanalysis and Esterjak,” in A. B. Smith, C. D. 
Jones, and E. F. Brown, Esterjak, Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Esterjak Press, 1959. 

Manuscripts which are not formally published should not have any identi- 
fication underlined. Papers available in duplicated form should be so in- 
dicated e.g., (dittoed paper). Papers submitted to a journal for publication 
and accepted should give the journal name and should be followed by the 
notation: (in press). Papers submitted to a journal for publication and 
not yet accepted, and not available in duplicated form for distribution, 
should be listed as: (unpublished). In general, selection of references 
should favor published references for obvious reasons. Unpublished refer- 
ences, speeches, letters, and conversations should be treated in a detached 
manner within the text so far as is possible: e.g., ‘“This is a point informally 
made by A. B. Smith in a speech at the 1958 meeting of the American 
Society for the Study of Esterjak.” Or, “C. D. Jones has recently indi- 
cated his agreement with this hypothesis (personal communication, March 
1962).” Or, “Tn an unpublished manuscript, E. F. Brown develops A. B. 
Smith’s early formulation.” The availability of the manuscripi ..ould be 
indicated with a full or partial address as indicated below. 

Smith, A. B., “Group Cohesiveness and Esterjak,’’ Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Old York University, 1958. 

“Sociometry: Specifications for Manuscript Preparation,” (mimeo- 
graphed paper) Editorial office of Sociometry, American Sociological 
Society, July 1955. 

Manuscripts which are published in established series of publications, 
even though informal, should be treated as published. 

Smith, A. B., “Esterjak and Military Effectiveness,’ Technical 
Report No. 37, U. S. Planetary Service (Supra Texas Astroloid), 
1963, No. 37, 1-49. 








